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AFGHAN DESCRIPTIONS OF THE AFGHAN (PASHTO) VERB 


HERBERT PENZL 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


INDIGENOUS DESCRIPTIONS are apt to reflect the 
attitudes of native speakers towards their lan- 
guages as well as certain grammatical traditions. 
Both deserve serious study, since they reveal lin- 
guistic forces at work and can provide important 
additional material for structural analysis. It is 
the purpose of this article to analyze recent Afghan 
descriptions of one form-class of their native 
standard language; our primary source-material 
is contained in seven grammars written by four 
different authors in three different languages, four 
in Pashto, two in Persian, one in English. The 
verb was selected because it offers greater com- 
plexity than other form-classes. First we shall take 
up the forms of the verb that show, even in their 
Arabic orthography, a certain amount of dialectal 
variation ($1). Then we shall deal with the fol- 
lowing topics: the morphemic analysis of verbal 
forms and phrases into constituents (§2); the 
recognized verbal categories and subcategories 
such as tenses, moods, voice, aspect (§3); the 
division into verbal classes based on syntactical 
and morphological criteria (§4); the alleged 
basic and derived verbal forms, and nominal forma- 
tion from verbal stems (§ 5); the various verbal 
phrases mentioned in the descriptions ($6). The 
seven grammars will be referred to by sigilla 
denoting the names of their authors: M (= §. 
Muhamad), A (= Ayaazi), R I, II, II, IV (= 
Rishtin I, I, III, IV), Rah. (= Rahimullah).* 


*M = Saalih Muhamad Khaan, Passtoo Zheba (‘ The 
Pashto Language’), lst part: Kabul, 1316 (1937); 2d 
part: 1317 (1938). 

A = Muhamad ’AZam Ayaazi, De Pashtoo Qawaa’id, de 
matawasitoo makaatibu de paara (‘ The Rules of 
Pashto for Secondary Schools’); Kabul, 1324 
(1945). 

RI = §adiqullah Rishtin, De Passtoo Keli (‘The Key 
of Pashto’), 6th volume; Kabul, 1326 (1947). 

RII = De Passtoo Keli, Lumrray Lyaarssuwunkey 
Re Key of Pashto, first guide’) ; Kabul, 1326 

947). 

RII = De Passtoo Ishtiqaaquna aw Terkibuna (‘ The 
Derivatives and Compounds of Pashto’) ; Kabul, 
1327 (1948). 

RIV = Pashtoo Graamar, dzhuz i awal, Engl. title: 
Grammar of Pashtu, First Part; Kabul, Qaws 
1327 (December 1948). 


1.1. 


The Arabic orthography used in Afghanistan 
for Pashto and Persian does not normally include 
diacritical marks for the short vowels (harakaat 
‘movements’). The Pashto short vowel phonemes 
a (zwar, zabar), e* (zwarakay ‘little zwar’), 4 
(zeer), u (peess) are not regularly written in any 
grammar except M. Even dictionaries like Mu- 
hamad Gul Mohmand’s Da Passtoo Sind (Kabul, 
1316 — 1937) or the Pashto-Persian dictionary 
that is being printed by the Kandahar branch of 


Afghan Orthography and Phonemes. 





Rah. = Qazi Rahimullah Khan, The Modern Pushtu 
Instructor, vol. I; Peshawar, 1938. 

The following works on Pashto will be quoted by the 
names of their authors: 

Dorn = Bernhard Dorn, Grammatische Bemerkungen 
iiber das Puschtu oder die Sprache der Afghanen, 
Mémoires de VAcadémie Impériale des Sciences 
de St.-Pétersbourg, VIme série, tome V, pp. 1-16 
(1845). 

Raverty = Major H. G. Raverty, A Grammar of the 
Puk’hto, Pus’hto, or Language of the Afghans, in 
which the Rules are illustrated by examples from 
the best writers, both poetical and prose (London 
and Calcutta, 1867). 

Bellew = Henry Walter Bellew, A Grammar of the 
Pukkhto or Pukshto Language on a New and 
Improved System (London, 1867). 

Trumpp = Dr. E. Trumpp, Die Verwandtschaftsverhilt- 
nisse des Past6; zugleich eine Kritik von Raverty’s 
Grammar of the Pushtd und von Bellew’s Gram- 
mar of the Pukkhtd Language; II. Theil: Das 
Verbum, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldnd- 
ischen Gesellschaft 23. 1-133 (Leipzig, 1869). 

Roos-Keppel = Major G. Roos-Keppel and Qazi Abdul 
Ghani Khan, A Manual of Pushtu (London, 1901). 

Lorimer = Major D. L. R. Lorimer, Pashtu; Part I: 
Syntax of Colloquial Pashtu with Chapters on 
the Persian and Indian Flements in the Modern 
Language (Oxford, 1915). 

Morgenstierne = Georg Morgenstierne, Archaisms and 
Innovations in Pashto Morphology, Norsk Tids- 
skrift for Sprogvidenskap 12. 88-114 (1940). 

® This ‘ zwarakay,’ pronounced as ‘ shva’ [a], is a typi- 
cal Pashto sound. M uses a modified, i.e. level Arabic 
sign for ‘zwar, = [a], for it; in Afghan publications 

sometimes a hamza is written for it finally or before y. 

Trumpp transcribed it as (a), Lorimer as (u); Sir 

George A Grierson, Linguistic Survey of India, vol. 10, 

used a small raised (#) for it; J. Darmsteter, Chants 

populaires des Afghans (1880-1890): (&); Morgen- 
stierne: 0. We write e in this article. 
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the Afghan Department of Publications, have to 
indicate after each entry what the pronunciation 
of the consonants is: ‘vowelless’ (saakin) or 
‘possessing’ (i.e. followed by) zwar or zwarakay 
or zeer or peess. The distinction between a and e 
in final position is usually described as two dif- 
ferent types of final -h.* 

The following long vowel phonemes and diph- 
thongs are found in Pashto: aa (alif), ee (madzh- 
hula yee), i* (ma’arufa yee), ay (mulayina yee), 
ey and ei (saq la yee), 00 (madzhhul waaw), u* 
(ma’aruf waaw), aw. The distinction between ee 
and 7 can be expressed by the orthography. There 
is a special symbol for ei; sometimes the e (zwa- 
rakay) in ey is indicated by the hamza sign. But 
ay and y (yee); 00 u aw w (waaw) are not differ- 
entiated by the spelling. 

Afghan orthography has also simple Arabic sym- 
bols for the following consonant phonemes: m, n, r 
(tongue-tip trill), rr (rree; a retroflexed lateral 
flap), 1, mn (nnun, a nasal rr), b, p, d (daal, 
dental), ¢ (tee, dental), dd (ddaal, retroflexed 
postalveolar), ¢¢ (ttee, retroflexed postalveolar), 
9, k, gh (ghayn; velar voiced fricative), kh (khee; 
velar voiceless fricative), z, zh (zhee), 22 (zzee; 
retroflexed zh), s, sh (shin), ss (ssin; retroflexed 
sh) ; for the consonant clusters dz (dzee), ts (tsee) ,® 
tsh (tshee), dzh (dzhim). Phonemes in Arabic 
and Persian loanwords such as f, q (glottalized or 
velarized k),’ (’ayn; glottal stop or constriction), 
and even h (hk with pharyngeal constriction) may 


* Final a is called ‘clear h’ by R. (2aahira hee I. 4; 
sskaara hee III. 42; haai dzhali III. 82); final e: ‘ hid- 
den h’ (khafi hee 1.4; III.40). In the Kandahar dia- 
lect e occurs often where a is found elsewhere, e.g. be 
for ba, de for da, te for ta, even ssedze ‘woman’ for 
ssedza, etc. A’s description of ‘silent h’ (haa i ghayr- 
malfuzi) and ‘ pronounced h’ (haa i malfuzi) found 3, 
28 f., is, therefore, somewhat contradictory. R IV. 17 is 
apparently quite aware of the purely graphic significance 
of the ‘final h.’ M 26 uses different symbols for final h 
according to the presence or absence of final stress. 
Bellew 6 (§ 50) calls a : hdi khafi. 

*In the Kandahar dialect no long i and wu exist, only 
short vowels which correspond to the long vowels ee and 
oo respectively. See the table in ’Abdul Hay Habibi, 
De Passtoo Adabiaatu Taarikh (‘A History of Pashtu 
Literature’) vol. 1, p. 112f. Kabul, 1325 [1946]. 

° dz is written in modern Afghan orthography by the 
Arabic symbol haa and a hamza above it, ts by haa and 
three dots above it; this differentiation is a recent inno- 
vation, see R III. 3, footnote. Rah. 1 ff. knows only the 
latter symbol which he pronounces s or z. Modifications 
of other Arabic symbols only used in the Pashto alphabet 
are the symbols for zz, ss, nn, rr, dd, tt. 


occur as educated or elegant pronunciations but 
the Arabic symbol called twee (£) is always pro- 
nounced like ¢ (tee); swaad (s), see (s) likes 
(sin) ; zaal (z), zwaad (z), zwee (2) like z (zee), 
Among the symbols adopted for our Roman tran- 
scription of Pashto and Persian words, gemina- 
tion of vowels indicates length (aa, ee, 00), of 
consonants retroflexion (dd, tt, ss, 22, nn, rr); 


h after a consonant indicates strong spirantization 
(gh, kh, sh, zh). 


1.2. Regional Differences in Pashto. 


Our Roman transcription with the phonetic 
values given above follows the Afghan alphabet, 
which in turn reflects the phonemic system of the 
Kandahar or Southwestern dialect. The two other 
regional standards of Pashto, i.e. the one of East- 
ern Afghanistan with Jelalabad as its cultural cen- 
ter, and the one prevalent in the Northwest Fron- 
tier Province of Pakistan and its capital Peshawar, 
do not agree with the orthography. In the latter, 
e. g., the symbols for dz, ts, zz, ss are written but 
they are pronounced respectively like z, s, g, kh, in 
the former the symbol for zz is usually pronounced 
g, and often dz as z (see fn. 17). Two of our 
authors have as their background the Kandahar 
dialect: §. Muhamad and Ayaazi; but Rishtin 
speaks the Eastern, Rahimullah the Peshawar 
variety of Pashto. Rahimullah’s transcription in 
the Latin alphabet clearly reveals the local Pesha- 
war pronunciation: (sdk) instead of tsook ‘ who?’; 
(vraz) for wradz ‘day’; (hiss) for hits ‘nothing’; 
(khaza) for ssedza ‘woman.’ 

Since however the orthography, i. e. the appear- 
ance in writing, is the basis for description in 
Afghan grammars, most regional differences in the 
pronunciation of the authors do not affect the 
grammatical statements at all, e.g. the variation 
between ba and be, dee and di, mee and mi, etc. 
(see § 2. 22). 


1.31. shem/sem. 


The Kandahar dialect has s- instead of sh- in 
the forms of the defective auxiliary shwel ‘to be- 
come,’ and in shta ‘(there) is’; e. g. sem for shem 
“(1) become’; raasem for raashem ‘(that I) come’; 
nesta for neshta ‘isn’t’; wesu for weshu ‘(he) be- 
came,’ etc. M uses the s- forms consistently but 
warns (vol. 2, 81) against confusing swel/shwel 
and swel (swadzel) ‘to burn’ : weshw ‘became, 
wesu ‘burned,’ s-forms occur frequently in the 
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writings of speakers of the Kandahar dialect,° 
but some avoid them: e.g. Ayaazi; Abdulla Ruf 
Benawa in his book Meerways Nike ‘Our Ancestor 
Merwais’ (Kabul, 1325 = 1946), ete. 


1.32. -aast, -ey. 


The second person plural form of the verb 
shows some dialectal variation. In the Kandahar 
dialect, instead of the general -ey, the ending 
-aast always occurs in past tense forms and in the 
present tense after an t (y) of the stem, e. g. 
tlaast ‘(you) were going,’ wepooheedaast ‘(you) 
understood,’ instead of tley, wepooheedey; yaast 
‘(you) are,’ waayaast ‘(you) speak’ instead of 
yey, waayey. M gives only -aast forms; A -aast 
forms as preferred beside -ey; Rah. only -ey forms 
transcribed as (ai); R I and III only -ey forms, 
R II and IV quote also -aast forms besides -ey. 
In De Passtoo Keli, vol. 1, 2, -aast forms are 
taught as preferred forms.? The Kandahar -aast 
forms seem to have acquired standard status be- 
sides -ey forms in Afghanistan. 


1.33. -aay, -ay. 


Kandahar’s uninflected optative form in -aay 
corresponds to Eastern -ay or -ee:*® (kashki) tlaay 


*In the volumes of De Passtoo Keli (‘The Key to 
Pashto’) that are intended for the instruction in Pashto 
of Persian speaking adults; in the pages of the Kanda- 
har daily newspaper J'uloo’ i Afghaan by contributors 
but not by the editors; consistently in ’A. Hay Habibi’s 
History of Pashtu Literature. 

*See R 1.63 f. (§§ 177 ff.), II. 15 f., III. 65, 80 ff., IV. 
89f., e.g. raaghley and raaghlaast ‘you came’; De 
Passtoo Keli, vol. I, first part (n.d.), 55, 100, etc.; 
vol. II, part I (Kabul, 1318 [1939]), 11, 40, 61, 105, 
ete.; part II, 128, sseyaast (sseyey) ‘you show’; M 62 
waast ‘you were,’ 65 ’raatlaast ‘you were coming’; 
A 28f.; Rah. 56, 58. -aast forms are rare in foreign 
descriptions of Pashto; only R. Leach, Grammar of the 
Pashtoo or Afghanee Language, Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal 8.1 ff. (January 1839), who states 
(p. 2): ‘The Candharee is reckoned the purest dialect,’ 
gave always -aast forms: (ydst), (wdst), (waiydst), 
(wowaydst), ete. Raverty 51 quotes yaastey, 53 yaast, 
54 waast ‘were,’ 55 ooseedaast ‘(you) were living’ as 
aa in western Afghanistan’; similarly Trumpp 45 

). 

*See M 64 waay, spelled waaee, 67 tlaay, etc.; R I. 85 
($228) tlelay, ete., but 84 (§ 222.6) waay; R III. 65, 
80f., 83. Rah. 63f. spells the optative ending (ay) ; 
De Passtoo Awal Kitaab ‘ First Book of Pashto’ (Pesha- 
war, 1946) 5: kawelee shey ‘(you, pl.) can do’ shows 
the local Peshawar pronunciation -ee. Also Lorimer 
$205 speaks of final -é, which is, according to § 4, his 
symbol for yee madzhhul or the vowel in English mate. 


‘(if he only) went,’ pooheedelaay ‘understood,’ 
waay ‘were,’ ete. -aay forms are given by M, A; 
-ay by RI, Rah.; R III gives -ay and -aay as 
identical. The Kandahar -aay form seems to be 
preferred even by writers with an Eastern back- 
ground because it cannot be confused with the 
perfect participle in -ay, e. g. pooheedelay (see also 
§§ 5. 4, 6. 2).° 


1.34. -, -00, -ey, -e. 

The third person masculine singular of the past 
tense shows a certain amount of dialectal varia- 
tion: the ending -ey is the Kandahar form,’° -oo 
the form of Eastern dialects and of Peshawar. 
A and M avoid the dialectal -ey, R the dialectal 
-oo forms that are common in Rah.’s grammar: 
(wahalo) ‘(he) was being beaten,’ (raghld) ‘(he) 
came,’ (shwalo) ‘(he) became.’** Forms without 
ending or with final -e are considered standard: 
welid or welide ‘(he) was seen.” A, M, and R 
indicate particularly forms with -e; Rah. 102 
($50) quotes endingless forms for ‘ Yusufzai 
Pushtu,’ and 108 (§64) forms in -e, transcribed 
as (-uh), for ‘some districts.’ ? 


Trumpp 63: ‘ai oder gedehnt (wie besonders im Wes- 
ten) aé,’ 

® Morgenstierne § 26 commented on the frequent use 
of -aay by modern Afghan writers: ‘I do not know 
whether this is merely an orthographic device, in order 
to differentiate the potential infinitive from the perf. 
pte., or is based on an actual difference of pronunciation 
in some dialects.’ 

10The -ey ending is general in raaghey (raaghley) 
‘(he) came,’ and its compounds; it is universally used 
in Kandahar colloquial speech but not too often found 
in more formal writing. But, e.g., De Passtoo Keli, 
vol. III.210 (Kabul, 1319 [1940]): lidey ‘(he) was 
being seen,’ ooseedey ‘(he) was living’; A. R. Benawa, 
Meerways Nike 6: raseedey ‘was reaching,’ 9 ddeeree- 
dey ‘was increasing,’ etc. 

11 See Rah. 58 ff., 78, 81, etc. The ending -oo was found 
in Dorn’s source, e. g. 112: (watSiw6) ‘(he) was 
thrown,’ etc. See also Raverty § 284: (walwuzaawd) 
or (walwuzaawd) ‘(he) was made to fly’; Lorimer 
§ 219: ‘in the Peshawar dialect sometimes -elu’; J. L. 
Vaughan, Grammar and Vocabulary of the Pooshtoo 
Language (Calcutta, 1854) mentions final -w. The end- 
ing -oo or its shortened form -u are general in wu ‘(he) 
was,’ shu (sw) ‘became,’ su ‘was burning.’ 

12 The conference on unification of orthography held 
in Kabul during the Afghan independence celebrations 
of 1948, which was reported on in the Juloo’ i Afghan 
of November 21, 1948 (’Aqrab 29), agreed to recommend 
avoiding -ey, -oo(w) forms. The endingless form welid 
‘(he) was seen’ was to be preferred; if such a form was 
not in use, the one with final e (zwarakay) was recom- 
mended: wewaahe ‘(he) was beaten,’ wetaarre ‘(he) 
was tied.’ 
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2. MorpnHemic ANALYSIS OF VERBAL ForMs. 
S Be 


Afghan grammars describe the morphemic con- 
stituents of a verbal form (fil, pl. afa’aal or f’luna 
‘action’; sigha ‘form’). In word-formation R III 
differentiates between the stem (asli maada ‘basic 
matter,’ asaas ‘basis, asli huruf ‘basic letters’), 
prefixes (preefiks, sarina turay, saabiga), and suf- 
fixes (laahiqa, pasina turay). Compound words or 
word-groups containing prefixes or formed with 
independent words are referred to as terkib ‘com- 
pounded form, those formed by means of suffixes 
usually as ishtigaag ‘derived form.’ Inflectional 
morphemes of nominal forms are usually called 
‘markers, signs’ (’alaama or ’alaamat, pl. ’alaamee 
or “alaamaat; nakhssa, pl. nakhssee). The verbal 
stem specifically is called fi’li maada ‘ verbal mat- 
ter,’ e. g. waay in the present tense forms: waayem 
A) speak,’ waayee ‘(you) speak (sing.),’? waayi 

‘speaks, (they) speak,’ waayu ‘(we) speak,’ waa- 
yaast or waayey “(you, pl.) speak.’ But the verbal 
endings -em, -ee, -t, -u, ~aast, -ey, which are said 
to express ‘ first person” (mutakalim), ‘second 
person’ (mukhaatab), ‘third person’ (ghaa%b), 
are not called ‘signs, markers’ (’alaamee, nakh- 
ssee) but are referred to in all Afghan descrip- 
tions as ‘affixed pronouns’ (mutasil zamiruna or 
zamaair). Only Rah. 58 calls them ‘ suffixes.’ 
They are considered one main type of the personal 
pronoun (shakhsi zamir), and they contrast with 
such detached personal pronouns (munfasil zam- 
aair) as ze ‘I,’ te ‘you,’ muzz (Kandahar) or 
munga (astern) ‘we,’ etc.'* 


2.12. Past Forms. 


The endings of the past tense -em (sing. 1st 
pers.), -ee (sing. 2nd pers.); -, -e (sing. 3rd 
mase.), -a (sing. 3rd fem.), -w (pl. 1st pers.), 
-aast or -ey (pl. 2nd pers.); -el,'* -e (pl. 3rd 
mase.), -ee (pl. 3rd fem.), as e.g. in dareedelem 
‘(1) was making a stop,’ etc., are also called 
‘verbal affixed pronouns’ (fi’li mutasil zamiruna; 
in Persian: zamaair 1 mutasila) in Afghan de- 


Present Tense. 


13 See M 65, 68, fn. 1; A 64, 68, 70; R I.14 (§ 45), 
77 (§207f.), 84 (§ 223); R II.15f. (table showing 
‘verbal pronouns’); R IV. 88 ff. — Foreign descriptions 
are influenced by the native tradition, e. g. Raverty 
§ 135 lists verbal endings under ‘ pronouns’; Bellew § 76 
discusses ‘ affixed personal pronouns’ and ‘ detached per- 
sonal pronouns’; similarly Roos-Keppel 60. 

14 The unification conference (see above, fn. 12) recom- 
mended the -el ending: raaghlel ‘(they, masc.) came.’ 
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scriptions. The first part of the past tense forms, 
e. g. dareedel- in dareedelem is identified with the 
verbal noun (masdar).* RI. 53 (§ 153), and, in 
greater detail, R IV. 89f. even differentiates be- 
tween two cases (haalat, pl. haalaat) of the bound 
verbal pronouns: an actor’s case (faaili haalat; 
Persian: haalat i faa’tli), e. g. -em in the present 
tense form waayem ‘(1) speak’ or in the intransi- 
tive past tense dareedelem, and a ‘goal of action 
case” (mafa’ult haalat ; Persian: haalat i mafa’uli), 
e. g. -em in the transitive past tense form tarrelem 
“(I) was being tied.’ The active and passive mean- 
ings of the two past forms (see below § 4. 11) are 
thus described as a nominal feature of the ‘ verbal 
pronoun.’ 


2.21. Perfect Phrases. 


The perfect phrases consist of forms of the 
auxiliaries yem ‘(1) am,’ wem ‘(1) was,’ and the 
perfect participle in -ey or -ay, fem. -ee: e.g. ze 
dareedeley yem ‘I have made a stop,’ etc. (see also 
§6.1). In Afghan descriptions they are occa- 
sionally treated as a unit. M calls the auxiliaries 
‘markers’ (’alaamaat) that are added to the parti- 
ciple; RI. 29 (§ 84) calls them ‘ verbal pronouns’ 
(f7li zamiruna), although essentially verbs (afa- 
‘aal) themselves; R III. 65f. states that they are 
auxiliary verbs (imdaadi afa’aal) but also pronomi- 
nal (zamiri) or verbal (f’li) suffixes (laahigec) 
since they express person and number. 


2.22. Prefixes. 


Word-order in complex verbal phrases facilitates 
the recognition of constituent parts such as pre- 
fixes: the negation na (or ne), the modal particle 
ba (or be), the pronominal particles mi (or mee), 


15 See A 68, 70; R I.14 (§ 45), 84 § 223). Rah. 58 
states that in order to form the past tense one is to 
‘add to the infinitive the following suffixes: -m, -é, ete.’ 
similarly Bellew § 75.— Historically the Pashto past 
tense developed from the past participle; this is still 
evident from the nominal characteristics of the third 
person forms, e.g. their distinction of gender, and by 
the passive meaning of the transitive past tense forms. 
In certain foreign descriptions the past tense was de- 
scribed as a combination of the participial stem and 
reduced forms of the verb ‘to be’: tarrelem as tarrel 
and yem ‘I am,’ farrelee ‘you were being bound’ as 
tarrel and yee ‘you are’; see Trumpp 44f. (§ 28), 91 

(§ 44). According to F. Miiller, Die Conjugation des av- 
ghanischen Verbums, Sitzungsberichte phil.-hist. Classe, 
Akademie der Wissenschaften Wien 55.692 (1867), the 
past tense is formed ‘durch unmittelbare Anfiigung des 
Verbums substantivums, welches hier zu den gewéhn- 
lichen Personalsuffixen verkiirzt erscheint.’ 
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di (or dee), (y)ee, mu (or moo) are put between 
the aspectual prefix we (or wu, wa) or other pre- 
fixes and the stem or second part of the verb: 
boo be mu ne zi ‘(he) will not take us,’ we be yee 
ne tarrem ‘(1) won’t tie it’?® we is called a 
‘prefix’? by R III; other prefixes (saabigee) like 
pree, poort, kssee, nena, dzhaar, laandi, praa, teer, 
biaa, boo, the ‘pronominal prefixes’ (zamiri saa- 
bigee) raa, dar (der), war (wer) are also listed.*” 
In modern Afghan orthography the various parts 
of the verbal phrases are almost always written 
separately in spite of their frequent pronunciation 
in close juncture (see also § 6.6). 


2.3. Compound Verbs. 


It is a characteristic feature of Pashto word- 
formation that causative and ingressive (intransi- 
tive) verbs can be freely formed from adjectives, 
nouns, sometimes from particles, and from other 
verbal stems by the addition of -awem and -eezzem 
respectively in the present tense, particularly if 
the nominal forms end in a consonant: wutsha- 
wem ‘(1) make dry,’ wutsheezzem ‘(I) get dry.’ 
If they end in a vowel, usually a phrase with 
kawem or keezzem respectively is formed, e.g. 
pekhlaa kawem ‘(1) conciliate, reconcile, pekhlaa 
keezzem ‘(1) get reconciled.’ Also most of the 
compounded verbs in -awem and -eezzem, espe- 
cially those formed from adjectives, suffer ‘ decom- 
position,’ i.e. are broken up into a phrase of 
nominal form and verb in the ‘perfective’ forms 
of the verb (see §3.4 on aspect in Pashto), 
namely in the perfective-subjunctive present, the 
perfective past, the perfective imperative forms, 
and also in the perfect participle: wutsh kem (or 
krrem) ‘(that 1) make dry,’ wutsh shem ‘(that I) 
become dry’; wutsh shewey ‘having become dry.’ 
The perfective forms of the irregular verbs kawem, 
keezzem appear in these phrases (see below § 4. 2). 

Afghan descriptions differentiate between ‘ sim- 
ple, uncompounded’ (wazii, basit) and ‘com- 
pounded’ (terkibi, murakab) verbs: dareedel ‘to 





*See R 1.80 (§216f.). R II.40 (71, note) warns 
against taking the pronominal particle yee in verbal 
phrases as part of the basic form (agla sigha). 

See R III.70f.—boo- in boozem, bootlem is fre- 
quently taken to be a prefix, and the verb considered a 
compound of tlel ‘to go’; the forms are, however, quite 
different (see §4.2). A hypercorrect pronunciation 
boodzi because of dzi ‘goes’ by speakers of dialects 
Where the cluster dz appears as z (see § 1.2) seems to 
occur. — Rah. 88 gives a list of ‘ particles’; boo- is not 
included. 


make a stop’ (intransitive) and darawel ‘to stop 
(somebody)’ (transitive) are called ‘simple’ be- 
cause dar ‘has no meaning by itself,’ but wut- 
sheedel and wutshawel are called ‘compounded’ 
because the adjective wutsh ‘dry’ occurs as a free 
form.’* wutsheedel is sometimes taken to be a 
‘weakened’ (mukhafif) form of wutsh keedel, 
wutshawel as a ‘weakened’ form of wutsh kawel; 
wutsheedel and wutshawel are considered very close 
to phrases like pekhlaa keedel, pekhlaa kawel 
where no compounding takes place even in the 
durative forms.'® ‘Compounded’ verbs in -awel, 
-eedel are subdivided according to their assumed 
derivation from such forms as, e.g., an imper- 
sonal verb: khandawem ‘(1) make laugh’ from 
khandel ‘laughing’; the present stem of an in- 
transitive verb: alwezewem ‘(1) make fly’ from 
alwezem ‘(1) fly’; from the verbal noun (masdar) 
of a transitive verb: aghustawem ‘(1) make (some- 
body) dress’ from aghustel ‘put on (clothes)’; 
from a ‘noise word’ (harf i sawt) : shrangawem 
‘(I) sound, make ring’ or shrangezz ‘(it) rings’ 
from shrang ‘ring’; from a noun (ism) : dzhan- 
gawem ‘(1) fight, wage war’ from dzhang ‘war, 
fight.’?° The frequent derivation of compounded 
verbs from the feminine form of the adjective is 
correctly, even if sometimes awkwardly, stated: 
pakhawem ‘(1) make ripe, cook’ from pookh, fem. 
pakha ‘ripe, cooked. ** Syntactically the phrase 
pekhlaa kawel ‘reconciling,’ which can take an- 
other goal of action (mafaul), is differentiated 
from kaar kawel ‘doing work’ where kaar ‘ work, 
job’ is the goal of action of kawel ‘ doing.’ ~* 


38. GRAMMATICAL CATEGORIES. 


3.1. Tense. 


The Pashto verb has only two simple tenses: 
the present: ze dareezzem ‘I make a stop,’ and 
the past: ze dareedelem ‘I was making a stop.’ 
It inflects for person, number, and in the third 





18 See A 60, note; R I. 56f. (§ 164); M 59. 

19 See R IV. 166. Rah. 81 f. speaks of ‘ derivative verbs 
which are formed by leaving out the first letter k of 
(kawal) and (kédal).” R III. 77 and IV. 158 f. points 
out that ordinarily no compounding can take place if 
the nominal form ends in a vowel. 

20See R IV. 154 f. 

21 See R 1.57 ($166): ‘if the feminine form of the 
adjective drops the ‘waaw’ (i.e. 00 or u), it is also 
dropped in the verbal noun’; also A 60, R IV. 155, 3. 

22 See R IV. 151. 
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person of the past (originally of nominal, i. e. 
participial origin) for gender. 

Afghan descriptions use the Arabic terminology 
for grammatical categories that is also used by 
Persian grammarians. The verb (fil) differen- 
tiates person (shakhs), tense (zamaana ‘ time’), 
number, i.e. between singular (mufrad, waahid) 
and plurai (dzhama’), gender (dzhins), i.e. be- 
tween masculine (muzakar) and feminine (mua- 
nas). Five tenses are differentiated: present 
(haal), future (mustagbal), past (maazt), present 
perfect (qariba maagzi ‘ proximate past’), past per- 
fect (ba’ida maazi ‘ remote past’) ; e. g. dareezzem ; 
ba dareezzem ‘(1)’ll make a stop’ (see below 
§ 6.41); dareedelem; dareedeley yem ‘(1) have 
made a stop’; dareedeley wem ‘(1) had made a 
stop.’ 8 


3.2. Mood. 


Pashto has a special imperative form in -a in 
the singular; furthermore, an uninflected optative 
form in -aay (or -ay, see § 1.33) which combines 
to a potential phrase with forms of shem ‘I can, 
am able’ (see below §6.2). Durative forms and 
corresponding perfective forms with a stressed 
prefix we-, sometimes only with different stress, 
sometimes even with different stems (see § 4. 2), 
contrast in the present, the past tense, and the 
imperative of the verb: dareezzem and weda- 
reezzem ‘(that 1) make a stop’; dareedelem ‘(1) 
was making a stop’ and wedareedelem ‘(I) made 
a stop’; dareezza! ‘ Keep on stopping!’ and weda- 
reezza! ‘Stop!’ As in the case of the difference 
between the present tense forms dareezzem and 
wedareezzem, so the one between dareedeley dey 
‘(he) has stopped’ and dareedeley wi (or yt) 
‘(that he) have stopped’ in the third person of 
the present perfect phrase seems rather a dis- 
tinction in mood (between indicative and sub- 
junctive) than a distinction between a durative 
and a perfective aspect. The modal particle ba 
(be) is added to verbal forms in various meanings 
which we will take up later (§ 6.4). 

Afghan descriptions recognize the following 
moods (surat, pl. suratuna ‘shape, form’) : im- 
perative (amri surat, amr) as in wedareezza!; 
optative (famanaat), e.g. dareedelaay; potential 
(A’s igtidaari, R’s imkaant), e. g. in the potential 





*3 See R 1.59 ($171), 83 f. (§ 222.3,4); A 56f., 69f.; 
Rah. 56-62. 











phrase ze dareedelaay shem ‘TI can stop.’** An 
indicative (akhbaari), which is said to express the 
certainty of an action, is primarily recognized for 
the present tense and the present perfect phrase: 
dareezzem, dareedeley yem. Other moods seem to 
be based on certain ‘subjunctive’ uses of perfec- 
tive verb forms, formally on the occurrence of the 
modal particle ba (be) (see §6.43, 6.44) and 
such particles as ka ‘if, etc.: conditional (sharti, 
shartiya), ‘dubitative’ (shakiya; ihtimaali ‘mood 
of probability’).** The conditional (shartiya) as 
e.g. in ka wedareezzem ‘if I (should) stop’ is 
stated to express ‘condition, lack of certainty,’ the 
optative (¢amanaat) a wish (aarzoo, khwaahish) 
or desire (tamanaa); the dubitative (shakiya) 
doubt (shak, shubha, taradud) or probability 
(thtimaal). 


3.3. Voice. 


Pashto has a passive phrase consisting of a nomi- 
nal form of the transitive verb and forms of the 
irregular auxiliary shwel ‘to become, get’: ze ta- 
rrel(ey) keezzem ‘I am being tied’ (see § 6.3). 
The agent or actor, who is always expressed in the 
past tense of the transitive verb, is not mentioned. 

In Afghan descriptions the passive is called 
madzhhul ‘unknown,’ the active voice ma’alum or 
ma’aruf ‘known.’ In passive phrases the verbal 
form is stated to be connected with a goal of action 





*4R 1.73 ($193 f.) mentions three main moods (sura- 
tuna): amri ‘ imperative,’ akhbaari ‘ indicative,’ sharti 
‘conditional, and two additional moods: ihtimaali 
‘mood of probability ’ and imkaani ‘ potential.’ See also 
RI.77 (§ 206), 79 (§ 213), 84f. (§§ 222.7, 228) about 
the occurrences of the ‘ potential’ in present, future, 
past. An ‘optative’ (tamanaai) is linked up with the 
‘conditional’ (sharti): see A71f., M 64, RI. 84 (§ 222. 
6), 85 (§ 227); R III. 65, 83. 

2° See R I. 76 (§ 205), 79 (§ 212), 84 (§ 222.6), 85 
(§ 227) on occurrences of the ‘ conditional’ (shartiya, 
sharti) in present (sharti haal), future (sharti mus- 
taqgbal), past (sharti maazi). A 71 f. recognizes a ‘ past 
conditional tense’ (maazi yi shartiya). As to the dubi- 
tative (shakiya, ihlimaali) in the past, see A72f.; RI. 
84 f. (§§ 222.5,227); R III.66. A 64ff. recognizes a 
‘conditional present’ (haal i shartiya) with ka before 
the perfective present form; an ‘ optative present’ (haal 
4 tamanaai) with kashki and the perfective present form; 
a ‘dubitative present’ (haal i ihtimaali) with gundi 
‘perhaps’ and the perfective present. He calls the per- 
fective present form without particles ‘ potential pres- 
ent’ (haal i iltizaami) from its use in a question asking 
permission: wedareezzem? ‘May I make a stop?’. A ob- 
viously made a special effort to represent all mood 
categories in the present tense by means of phrases. 
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(mafa’ul), i.e. ze “I? in the example above, while 
the actor or agent (faa’il) is not mentioned; the 
active verb is always ‘linked to an actor’ (faa’tl).?° 
R IV. 156 ff. recognizes not only passive verbal 
phrases as ‘passive’ (madzhhul) but he calls all 
intransitive verbs in -eedel or nominal phrases 
with keedel (see above § 2.3) ‘transitive passive’ 
(muta’di yi madzhhul) if some other actor is im- 
plied but not expressed, but intransitive (/aazim) 
if no other actor seems involved. He apparently 
considers the one form pakheedel in the meaning 
‘to get cooked’ as ‘passive transitive,’ in the 
meaning ‘ripen’ as intransitive. This semantic 
analysis has no basis in formal distinctions. 


3.4. Aspect. 


There is no special term for a category ‘aspect’ 
in the Afghan descriptions of Pashto but the state- 
ments found clearly reveal its recognition for 
Pashto morphology. R III. 64 f. contrasts durative 
(istimraari ‘continuous’) and perfective (mutlag 
‘definite, absolute’) forms in present, imperative, 
past, optative; the latter form is derived from the 
former by prefixing we which has the meaning of 
‘definiteness’ (itlaaq) and ‘ singleness, uniqueness, 
absoluteness’ (tadzhrid). The aspect distinction 
between the present tense forms dareezzem and 
wedareezzem is combined with a mood distinction. 
Rah. 57, therefore, uses the terms ‘aorist’ and 
‘present subjunctive’ for the we-present. A 64 
even calls the durative present in English ‘ present 
indefinite’ and fil i haal i mutlag, while he labels 
the phrase ze lagiaa yem dareezzem ‘I am busy 
stopping’ in English ‘continuous present tense,’ 
or haal i istimraari; he obviously recognizes the 
category of aspect and looked for a phrase to fill 
the durative spot in the present. 

A clear aspect distinction is revealed when the 
particles ba (be) and di (dee) are used with present 
tense forms. ze ba dareezzem ‘T’ll be stopping’ is 
called ‘continuous future’ (istimraari mustagbal), 
2e ba wedareezzem ‘1’ll stop’ ‘absolute future’ 
(mutlaq mustagbal). A %5, RI. 79 find continua- 
tion and duration (istimraar, mudaawimat) in the 
durative ‘future’ form. When first and third 
person present forms are used with the particle 
di (dee) in an imperative sense as the so-called 
‘imperative of the first person’ (mutakalim amr) 
and ‘imperative of the third person’ (ghaa’ib 





**See RI. 27 ($79); A Glf.; RIV. 152f. 


amr), A %8 finds a distinction between ‘ continu- 
ous’ (istimraari) and ‘single, absolute’ (mud- 
zharad) forms: e.g. ze di dareezzem ‘1 must keep 
on stopping, I must stop now and then’ and ze di 
wedareezzem ‘I must stop’ (see §6.5).27 The 
aspect distinction between the durative imperative 
(istimraar amr; mustamir ‘usual’ amr) waha! 
‘Keep on beating! Beat now and then!’ and the 
perfective imperative (mutlagq amr) wewaha! 
‘Beat!’ is clearly described by RI. 73 f. who finds 
in the first form ‘continuation, duration’ (mud- 
aawimat, hameeshawaalt), in the second one ‘action 
without duration or repetition’ (bee la dawaama 
aw tekraar); A 7%7f. contrasts the same forms as 
‘continuous imperative’? (amr «4 haagir i istim- 
raart) and ‘simple imperative’ (amr i haagir 1 
mudzharad). 

The aspect distinction between the durative past 
(istimraari maazi ‘continuous past’) form daree- 
delem ‘(I) was stopping’ and the perfective past 
(mutlaga maazt) form wedareedelem ‘(1) stopped’ 
is described by R and A.** They find in the first 
form continuation, duration (dawaam, istimraar) 
or repetition (tekraar), in the second one the ex- 
pression of completion (tamaameede) and hap- 
pening (keede). Rah. 58 ff. uses the terms ‘ imper- 
fect tense’ and ‘ past definite’ respectively. R ITI. 
83 note, distinguishes even a durative potential 
past (tstimraari imkaani maazt) from a perfective 
potential past (mutlaga imkaani maazi) with the 
prefix we: wewahalay shwem ‘(1) could be beaten’ 
and wahalay or wahalaay shwem (see § 6.2). 

It is interesting to note how all Afghan descrip- 
tions essentially recognize, at least indirectly, the 
category of aspect which until the present time 
even the best foreign descriptions failed to identify 
clearly.”° 


27 Rah. 90 finds continuation expressed by the use of 
(dé) before the durative form. 

*SR I. 83 f. (§ 220, 222. 1, 2); RII. 44f. (§ 77 ff.) ; 
A 68 ff. 

*° This even applies to Trumpp who (31 f.) criticizes 
Raverty and Bellew; he is accurate in his morphemic 
classification, recognizes (52 ff. [§32]) the consistent 
distinction between durative (‘Imperfekt’) and perfec- 
tive (‘Aorist’) past tense forms in Pashto but he 
states (19): ‘Imperativ wird gewoéhnlich verstarkt 
(aber nicht nothwendigerweise) durch das Praefix vé-,’ 
as if this merely were a morphemic variation of the 
imperative. Similarly W. Geiger, Die Sprache der Af- 
ghanen §30, Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, I. 
Band. 2. Abt. (1898-1901); Lorimer § 242.— But see 
H. Penzl, Aspect in the Morphology of the Pashto 
(Afghan) Verb, Studies in Linguistics 1.16.1-4 (April 
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4. Crass Division. 


4.11. 


The Pashto verb shows a striking syntactic dif- 
ference between transitive and intransitive past 
and perfect tense forms. The intransitive verb 
forms always have an active meaning, e. g. 2¢€ 
wedareedelem ‘I made a stop,’ but the transitive 
verb in the past and in its perfect phrases has a 
passive meaning. The subject is the goal of action, 
an actor or agent is always expressed, e.g. maa 
halekaan welidel ‘ By me the boys were seen, I saw 
the boys.’ The perfective past tense form welidel 
agrees in number (plural), gender (masculine), 
person (third person) with halekaan, the subject 
in the nominative case; maa ‘by me, me’ is the 
oblique case form of ze ‘I’ and indicates the 
agent or actor. 

In Afghan descriptions the distinction between 
‘transitive verb’ (muta’di fil) and ‘intransitive 
verb’ (laazimi fi’l) plays an important part.*° 
It is stated that the meaning of a transitive verb, 
but not of an intransitive one, always demands an 
object, a goal of action (mafa’ul) beside the sub- 
ject or actor (faa’il), and that the verb in transi- 
tive past and perfect forms agrees, not with the 
actor (faa’il), i.e. maa in the example above, but 
with the goal of action (mafa’ul), i.e. halekaan.* 

RIV. 153 calls a small group of transitive verbs 
that have no definite subject in the past ‘ intransi- 
tive according to meaning, transitive according to 
use (isti’maal) and word-form (lafz)’ and labels 
them ‘verbs with transitive construction’ (mas- 
aadir i muta’di yi hukmi), e. g. khandel ‘to laugh, 
zharrel ‘to weep, mourn,’ ghapel ‘to bark,’ ghrrum- 
bel ‘to roar.’ 


Transitive and Intransitive. 


4.12. Auxiliaries. 


Such function verbs as the forms of yem ‘(1) 
am,’ wem ‘(1) was,’ shem ‘(1) am able, keezzem 
*(1) become,’ that occur in perfect, potential, and 
passive phrases, as well as kawem ‘(1I) do’ in com- 





1943) ; Morgenstierne § 28: ‘the category of aspect is 
of great importance in Psht. but has been mixed up 
with the notion of mood.’ Already Etymological Vocabu- 
lary of Pashto 85 (Oslo, 1927): (za ba kawum) ‘I shall, 
intend to, wish to, shall begin to, shall continue to do’; 
(za ba wukram) ‘I shall do, I shall complete it.’ 


39See A 61; R 1.26 ($74); R II. 36. 

3t See R I. 87 (§§ 229-31); R II. 34f., 58f.; R IV. 70. 
See also H. Penzl, On the cases of the Afghan (Pashto) 
noun, Word 6.70 (§1). 
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pound transitive verbs, where it corresponds to 
keezzem in compound intransitive verbs (see 
§ 2.3), are sometimes called ‘auxiliary verbh’ 
(imdaadi fil, fil 1 ma’aawin) in Afghan descrip- 
tions.*? A 63 who defines an auxiliary as a verb 
‘without an independent meaning,’ calls yem, wem 
also a ‘defective verb’ (fil i naagis). R 1.62 
($174) states that every verb in Pashto is either 
used as an auxiliary (imdaadi) or as a genuine, 
true (haqgeeqi) verb. 





4.2. Morphological Division. 


Afghan verbs have either one stem for all forms, 
e.g. tarr- ‘tie, bind’; or present and past stem: 
differ phonetically, e. g. darezz-, dareed-; or present 
and past stems are altogether different, e.g. win- 
(present), lid- (past) ‘see. The seven verbs 
kawem ‘(1) do,’ keezzem ‘become,’ dzem ‘go, 
raadzem ‘come,’ biaayem ‘lead away, convey, 
wrrem ‘take away, transport,’ (i)zzdem ‘(I) put, 
have different stems for durative and perfective 
forms. Certain compounded verbs form durative 
forms by final, and perfective forms by initial 
stress, e.g. ksseenaastel ‘to sit,’ preessoodel ‘to 
leave.’ 

In Afghan descriptions the compounded verbs 
are separated from the simple ones (see §2). 
R divides the verbal nouns (masaadir), i.e. the 
verbs, into five groups according to their ‘sign’ 
(‘alaamat) as ‘having -l’? (laamwaalaa) ; ‘having 
-wel’ (welwaalaa) ; ‘ having -eedel’ (eedelwaalaa) ; 
‘having kawel’ (kawelwaalaa) ; ‘having keedel’ 
(keedelwaalaa).** Verbs with the same stem in 
present and past are called ‘regular’ (munazam, 
baagawida) or ‘not changing’ (taghir nakawun- 
key, taghir naapazir) ; verbs with differing present 
and past stems are called ‘irregular’ (ghayr- 
munazam, beeqaaida) or ‘changing’ (taghir 
kawunkey, taghir pazir).8* A difference in the 
present stem is described as a result of a change 
from the basic past stem that is found in the verbal 
noun (masdar) (see below §5.1). This change 
is either called ‘regular’ (qaanunt) or ‘irregular’ 
(beeqaanuna, ghayrqaanuni) depending on the 
number of examples that can be found for each 
change.** Not only win-, lidel ‘see’ and goor-, 
katel ‘look,’ where suppletion is found within the 





82 See R 1.62 (§173f.), 63f. ($177); R III. 79. 
83 See R II. 28 f.; R III.35 ff.; R IV. 148. 

**R 1.66 ff. (§ 178 ff.) ; IIL. 63f.; A 62. 

°° M 69, R 1.68 ($183). 
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paradigm, are called ‘ irregularly changing’ but 
RI. 68 puts nis-, niwel ‘seize, grasp,’ and likewise 
RIV. 162 wazhn-, wazhel ‘kill’ and mum-, mun- 
del ‘find, into this irregular group because com- 
pounds or other verbs with the same type of 
honetic modification are lacking. 

In RIV. 161 we find the first Afghan attempt 
to subdivide verbs into classes (agsaam ‘ types’) 
on the basis of their specific morphemic variation 
between past and present; such morphemic sub- 
division is a very striking feature of non-Afghan 
descriptions of the Pashto verb.*° RIV who, inci- 
dentally, promises a more detailed description in 
the second part of his grammar, divides the ‘ verbs 
with regular changes’ (masaadir 1 taghir pazir 1 
qaanuni) into eight classes: (1) watel ‘ go out,’ 
tlel ‘go ; (2) verbs in -istel, e.g. teeristel ‘ mis- 
lead, cheat’; (3) verbs in -astel, ishtel, aastel, e. g. 
ksseenaastel ‘sit,’ wishtel ‘shoot’; (4) verbs in 
-sstel, e. g. ghoosstel ‘wish, want’; (5) verbs with 
aa/a variation such as wayel ‘say,’ the impersonal 
verbs khandel ‘laugh,’ zharrel ‘weep’; (6) kssel 
and compounds, e. g. raakssel ‘ pull off’; (7) verbs 
in -ssoodel or -ssoowel, e.g. preessoodel ‘leave’; 
(8) verbs like khwarrel ‘eat, niwel ‘seize, grasp,’ 
biwel ‘lead away,’ peezhandel ‘know.’ This group- 
ing can hardly be called much of an advance over 
A’s list of the common irregular verbs in Pashto 
(112-7) because it is based on the orthography of 
the verbal noun without actual regard to the mor- 
phemic variation. wez-, watel ‘go out’ and the 
irregular tlel ‘go’ (dzem ‘[1] go’; wlaarr shem 
‘[that I] go’; wlaarrem ‘I went’) were put into 
the same (first) class; nis-, niwel ‘seize’ and the 
irregular biwel ‘lead away’ (present: biaayem; 
perfective present: boozem ‘ [that I] lead away’; 
perfective past: bootlem) were both put into the 
eighth class which apparently served as a catch-all 
anyway. The present first person singular of 
teeristel is teerbaasem (second class); of kssee- 
naastel : ksseenem, of wishtel : welem (third 
class) ; of ghoosstel : ghwaarrem (fourth class) ; 
of raakssel : raakaazzem (sixth class); of pree- 
ssoodel : preezzdem (seventh class) ; of khwarrel : 
khwrem, of peezhandel: peezhanem (eighth class). 


** Raverty §§ 151 ff. lists 13 intransitive, 24 transitive 
verb classes; Bellew §§ 7 ff. two intransitive, three transi- 
tive main classes with many subdivisions; Trumpp 6f., 
23 ff., three intransitive, six transitive classes; Roos- 
Keppel §§ 73 ff. three intransitive, three transitive main 
classes; Lorimer §§ 167 ff. five intransitive, eight transi- 
tive classes, and auxiliaries. 
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One would have expected to find at least the verbs 
that form the two stems by suppletion, as teeristel, 
raakssel, preessoodel, in the ‘ irregularly changing’ 
group; the existence of several compounds pre- 
vented this. The difference between the durative 
and the perfective stems of seven verbs, e.g. tlel, 
biwel, as well as the formation of perfective forms 
by stress shift instead of use of the prefix we-, as 
in teeristel, ksseenaastel, preessoodel was never 
considered a basis for classification. Only wrrel 
‘to take away’ is called ‘irregular’ (ghayrqaa- 
nunt) by RIV. 162 because of its perfective pres- 
ent yoosem ‘(that 1) take away.’ However, the 
difference in meaning between durative preessood 
‘(he) was being left’ with final stress, and per- 
fective preessood ‘(he) was left’ with initial stress, 
was noted by R III. 66.57 The lack of orthographic 
representation is responsible for the failure of 
other Afghan descriptions to point out this im- 
portant distinction. 

Exceptional third person masculine past forms 
with medial 00 as in wekhoot ‘(he) climbed’ from 
khatel, wekoot ‘(he) was looked at’ from katel 
were mentioned by R III. 66 who’ states they are 
isolated and not due to a ‘basic change’ (asaasi 
taghir). A 69 comments on a change from a to aa 
in the same form: wewaahe ‘(he) was beaten,’ 
wetaarre ‘(he) was tied.’ 

RIV. 163 f. introduces a new type of verbal group, 
the ‘synonymous verbs’ (masaadir i muraadafa). 
This heterogeneous group is apparently intended 
to cover cases of variation of the entire verb stem, 
as e.g. in mezzel, messel ‘to rub, or of the verbal 
noun alone. The quoted verbal noun forms kawel 
and krrel ‘to do, shwel and keedel ‘to become,’ 
biwel and bootlel ‘to lead away,’ are formed from 
the durative and perfective past stems; aghundel 
beside aghustel ‘to put on (clothes), dress,’ ssayel 
beside ssoodel ‘to show,’ uwel beside udel ‘to 
weave, must have been formed from the present 
stem by analogy. 





87° The perfective forms (mutlagi sighee) of some 
bipartite verbs are not formed by adding (w) to the 
durative (istimraari) forms but by cnanging the pro- 
nunciation, i.e. by putting the accent (aksint, khadzh) 
on the first syllable.’ See also Penzl, article cited in 
fn. 29; Morgenstierne § 29; in 114, fn. 3 he quotes as 
authority for this significant shift of stress Ahmad Jan 
‘whose intimate knowledge of his mother-tongue is be- 
yond doubt.’ Other non-Afghan descriptions have failed 
to mention this important feature. 
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5. Basic AND DERIVED Forms. 


5.1. The Verbal Noun (Masdar). 


If a Pashto verb has not only one but two stem 
forms, the durative and perfective present tenses 
and the imperative are formed from the present 
stem; but the past tense forms, the opiative in 
-aay (-ay), the perfect participle in -elay (-eley), 
the ‘present participle’ in -wnkey, fem.- -unkee, 
the verbal noun in -el, and other nominal deriva- 
tives are formed from the past stem. 

In Afghan descriptions the verbal noun in -el 
(masdar, pl. masaadir, masdaruna; fli num, ism 
i f’l),** which has preserved all nominal features, 
is constructed like a masculine plural, and has an 
oblique case ending -o0 (-w), is considered the 
general basis for and source of all verbal forms.*° 
We mentioned ($4.2) that the past stem, as re- 
vealed by the verbal noun (masdar), is taken to 
be the basic stem form, not the present stem. 
Sometimes secondary basic forms are recognized: 
R 1.66 (§$§$178ff.) calls the present imperative 
(amr) a ‘second masdar,’ and the perfect parti- 
ciple (f’li sifat ‘verbal adjective’) basic forms 
(asli or asaasi ashkaal) from which other forms 
(sighee) and phrases are derived; R III. 64 recog- 
nized the durative present (istimraari haal), the 
durative past (istimraari maazi), and the perfect 
participle as three basic forms (asaasi suratuna) 
derived from the general base, the verbal noun 
(masdar). 


5.2. Present. 


In Afghan descriptions the present stem is de- 


rived from the verbal noun. According to A 64, 
the durative present dareezzem is derived from 
the verbal noun dareedel by dropping -el, chang- 
ing d into zz, and adding the ‘affixed personal 
pronouns’ (see § 2.11).*° Taking the verbal noun 
as a base form, according to R III. 11f., the pres- 
ent form can be derived from it by four different 
processes: by ‘addition’ (ztaatwaali), ‘loss’ 


83 See R II. 27 f.; R III. 34. 

39R 1.56; ITI.63; A 57. R IV. 166f. discusses the 
case-forms (haalaat i lafzi) of the verbal noun. Vaughan, 
Grammar and Vocabulary of the Pooshtoo Language 
68 f. (§§ 104 ff.) states that ‘the infinitive is to be re- 
garded as the root of all verbs.’ W. Geiger, Sprache der 
Afghanen § 12 calls the verbal noun ‘ weiter nichts als 
Plurale des priteritalen Partizips.’ 

*oR 1.74 ($199), M 68 give similar descriptions of 
the derivation from the masdar. 
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(hazf), ‘weakening’ (takhfif), ‘change’ (ibdaal) 
e. g. khaandi ‘laughs’ comes from khandel by 
‘addition of alif’; nessli ‘sticks’ from nssate] 
by ‘loss of t’; wezi (he writes wedzi) from watel 
by ‘changing of a letter’ (de yaw harf awrreedel), 

Only RI derives the present tense from the im- 
perative, in all other grammars the imperative ig 
derived from the present tense.*t A, obviously for 
semantic reasons, derives the imperative from the 
second person singular of the present tense, M ap- 
parently from the third person.*? 


5.3. Past. 


Afghan grammars describe the past tense as 
formed by adding the endings, i.e. the ‘verbal’ 
or ‘affixed personal pronouns,’ directly to the verbal 
noun (masdar): e.g. dareedelem or dareedem 
*(1) was making a stop’ from dareedel ‘ stopping’ 
-el may be kept or lost in other forms but is always 
lost in the third person masculine singular. The 
perfective past wedareedelem ‘(1) stopped’ is 
formed by adding we to the verbal noun.** 


5.4. Optative. 


Afghan descriptions derive the uninflected opta- 
tive form from the verbal noun (magsdar): daree- 
delaay from dareedel.** M 67 states that the sign 
(’alaama) -el of the verbal noun is removed and 
aai is added: tlaai ‘(if I only) went’ from tlel 


“RI.77 (§ 207 f.) derived the durative present (akh- 
baari haal ‘ present indicative’) from the durative im- 
perative (istimraari amr), and the perfective present 
(sharti haal ‘ conditional present’) from the perfective 
imperative (mutlag amr); but differently R III. 81f.; 
Rah. 58. Among foreign describers, Trumpp 15 (§ 19) 
derives the present from the imperafive: ‘ Die Wurzel 
des PaStd-Verbs ist . . . im Imperativ zu suchen, welcher 
den Verbal-Stamm rein darstellt. Von dem Imperativ 
wird dann das Praesens, der Subjunctiv und das Futu- 
rum abgeleitet.’ Lorimer 210 ff. also derives the present 
from the imperative which comes ‘ from the base of the 
infinitive when the verb has only one base’ (§ 183). 

42M 72: ‘7 in dzi “ goes” changes into (h)’ [see foot- 
note 3 above]: dza! ‘go!’; A 77f. 

47 A 68, M 60, R 1.84 (§ 223); similarly non-Afghan 
describers: Vaughan, Pooshtoo Language § 107; Lorimer 
§219: ‘the forms of the imperfect and past definite 
tenses assimilate to that of the infinitive which, for 
practical purposes, may be regarded as their base.’ 
Trumpp 43 considers the base the ‘ Particip des Prae- 
teritums,’ also 52 (§ 32). 

44See R II[.80. But Trumpp 51 (§ 31): ‘ Das Pasto 
leitet von dem Imperfect einen eigenen Modus condi- 
tionalis ab, der auch mit einer Wunsch-Partikel den 
Optativ ausdriickt.’ , 
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‘going.’ Such short forms without -el are also men- 
tioned by R I. 78 (§ 209) and Rah. 109 (§ 65).*° 
A65 calls the optative form occurring in the poten- 
tial phrase a ‘noun expressing a goal of action’ 
(ism 4 mafa’ul) .4° 


5. 51. 


The perfect participle is stated to be derived 
from the verbal noun (magsdar) by the addition 
of -ay (mulayina yee) or -ey: dareedelay or daree- 
deley from dareedel. Short forms without -el are 
mentioned, e.g, by R III. 59, R IV.177, 179f.: 
preewatey ‘fallen? from preewatel. The perfect 
participle is called ‘verbal adjective’ (f’'li stfat, 
pl. sifaat, sifatuna) ; the participle of an intransi- 
tive verb also ‘actor’s adjective’ (faa%ili sifat) 
or ‘actor’s noun’ (faaili ism; in Persian: ism 4 
fawili) ; the participle of a transitive verb with its 
passive meaning, e. g. lideley ‘seen,’ tarreley ‘tied, 
hound,’ also ‘ goal of action adjective’ or ‘ goal of 
action noun’ (mafa’ult sifat, mafa’uli ism) .** 

In the case of raatlel ‘come (to me),’ dartlel 
‘come (to you),’ wartlel ‘come (to him), where 
we have both a durative and a perfective past stem, 
the verbal noun is derived from the durative past 
stem (raatl-, dartl-, wartl-) but the perfect parti- 
ciple from the perfective past stem (raaghl-, 
darraghl-, warraghl-): raagheley, darragheley, 
warrogheley. R III. 59, note B and IV. 177, note, 
solves this descriptive dilemma by arbitrarily as- 
suming a change from ¢ into gh; thus the verbal 
noun remains descriptively the base of derivation. 


Perfect Participle. 


5.52. Present Participle. 


The ‘present participle’ is also described as 2a 
derivative of the verbal noun with the ‘sign’ 
(‘alaama) -unkey, fem. -unkee: e. g. dareedunkey 
‘the stopping one,’ wahunkey ‘beater,’ etc. Simi- 
lar to the perfect participle, it is called ‘verbal 
adjective’? (fli sifat), ‘ actor’s adjective’ (faa’ili 
sifat), or ‘actor’s noun’ (faa@’ili ism; in Persian: 
ism a faa’ili). Rah. calls it ‘noun of agency.’ # 


“Rah. 98 (§ 42) derives the ‘ present optative’ from 
the first person of the durative past tense: ‘-m becomes 
ay. 

“ Morgenstierne § 26 calls it a ‘ potential infinitive.’ 
See below fn. 54. 

“RI.70 (§ 186), 71 (§ 189); R III. 58; R IV. 184. 

“RI.70£. (§ 184 f., 187 f.) ; 11. 304.; III. 56 ff.; M73. 
Rah. 53 f.: ‘the final 1 of the infinitive is changed into 
unkay” Dorn 154: ‘das J des Infinitivs nimlich wird 
imu verwandelt and nkai angehingt.’—The variant 


5.6. Durative and Perfective Forms. 


The morphemic connection between indicative- 
durative and subjunctive-perféctive presents, dura- 
tive and perfective imperatives, durative and per- 
fective past tense forms, i.e. between dareezzem 
and wedareezzem; dareezza! and wedareezza!; 
dareedelem and wedareedelem, is recognized in all 
Afghan descriptions. The perfective forms are 
described as being derived from the corresponding 
durative forms by prefixing we.*® RI.7%7 derived 
the durative present from the durative, the per- 
fective present from the perfective imperative (see 
§ 5.2). A 77 derived the durative imperative from 
the second person singular of the durative present, 
the perfective imperative from the corresponding 
perfective present form.°° 


5.7. Nominal Derivatives. 


The verbal noun (masdar) occupies a key posi- 
tion in Afghan descriptions of their verbal system. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that its synonyms 
and other nominal derivatives from verbal stems 
are usually included in the descriptions. ‘ Derived 
verbal nouns’ (haasil masdar; R IV.167: ism 1 
haasil 1 masdar ‘ verbal noun derivative’) or ‘ ver- 
bal nouns as to meaning’ (ma’nawi masdar; in 
Persian: masdar i ma’nawi) are derived from the 
verbal noun by means of suffixes (laahigee). 
A 112-7 lists nouns in -ena from each verb: 
dareedena ‘stopping’ from dareedel, wayena 
‘speaking’ from weyel, tlena ‘ going’ from {tlel, 
biwena ‘leading away’ from biwel. Other deri- 
vational suffixes include -e: waate ‘ going out’ 
from watel, lide ‘ seeing’ from lidel; -ang: oosee- 
dang ‘ living, residing’ from ooseedel, tlang ‘ go- 
ing’ from ftlel; -esst : dzhoorresst ‘forming, 
building’ from dzhoorreedel ; -aa : zharraa ‘ weep- 
ing’ from zharrel, ghapaa ‘be'sing’ from ghapel. 
RIV pointed out that not ali ‘ verbal noun deriva- 
tives’ (haasil 1 masdar) were actually synonyms 
of the verbal noun (masdar i ma’nawi), which 





-unay, fem. -unee is frequently mentioned, e.g. by R III. 
58; 1V. 176. 

“A 64f., R I. 74 (§ 200), 84 (§ 224); III. 64f.— 
Raverty derived the durative by omission of we from 
the perfective forms, e.g. 103 (§272): ‘the present 
tense is formed from the aorist by rejecting the prefixed 
we of the latter’; also 116 (§ 322). 

5° A 79 derives a ‘future imperative’ (amr i istiq- 
baali), i.e. a perfective second person singular used in 
an imperative sense, from the imperative by ‘ removal 
of (hk) and adding ee.’ 
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designates the verbal action. While formations in 
-ena, -e, -ang were synonymous with the verbal 
noun, e. g. those in -aa were not: khandaa ‘ laugh- 
ter’ was not the same as khandel ‘ laughing.’ ** 


6. VERBAL PHRASES. 


6.1. Perfect Phrases. 


The perfect participle combines not only with 
the ‘indicatives’ yem, wem but also with the 
third person subjunctive-perfective forms wi and 
yi (see $3.2), and with the optative waay. We 
have noted before that Afghan descriptions often 
treat the auxiliaries (imdaadi fi'l, fi'l 1 ma’aawin) 
in these phrases as ‘verbal pronouns’ or as end- 
ings (‘alaamaat ‘signs, markers’) and the parti- 
ciple as the nucleus, the basic form of the con- 
struction (see § 2. 21, 5.1). A combination of the 
perfect participle and the unchangeable optative 
waay is called: ‘past conditional tense’ (shartt 
maazi; in Persian: maazi yi shartiya) after ka 
‘if’ ‘past optative’ (tamanaai maazt; in Persian: 
maazi yi tamanaai) after kashki ‘if only’: e.g. 
ka ze dareedeley waay ‘if I had stopped, kashki 
ze dareedeley waay ‘if I only had stopped ! ? °° 
A %2, M 64 consider the particles ka (harf 1 shart 
‘conditional particle’) and kashki (harf 1 tama- 
naai ‘ optative particle’) practically as part of the 
verbal phrase. 


6.2. Potential Phrase. 


The potential phrase consists of the forms of 
the irregular defective verb shwel, such as the 
present shem ‘(1) can,’ the past shwem ‘(1) could,’ 
the optative shwaay, and of the uninflected opta- 
tive form in -aay (-ay). ze dareedelaay shem 
‘I can stop’ is called ‘ potential present’ (imkaant 
haal; by A: haal i igtidaari).®* ze dareedelaay 
shwem ‘I could stop’ is called ‘ potential past’ by 
R I. 84 (imkaani maazi; A 71: maazi yi igtidaari). 

For types of Pashto where the optative ending is 





51 A 58 f.; RI.57 (§ 167), 72 ($192); Rah. 53; RIII. 
39-43; R IV. 167 ff. 

52 R I, 84 f. (§$§ 222. 6, 227). A 72 points out that 
waay is an unchangeable word (lafz). R III. 65 uses 
‘ past optative’ (tamanaai maagi) for a simple optative 
form with a w(e)-prefix: waalwatelay ‘(that it) would 
fly.’ 

53 See R 1.78 (§ 209); III.80f.; A 65.—M 67 calls 
ze tlaay sem ‘I can go’ a ‘ past potential’ (maagi yi 
imkaani), perhaps because tlaay is derived from the 
past stem; he refers to sem, su, etc. (see above § 1.31) 
as ‘signs’ (’alaamaat) (see above § 2.21). 





-ay or -ee, not -aay, and the perfect participles end 
in -ay (-ee), not in ey, optative and participle have 
been considered identical.** R I. 78 (§ 209) and 
85 (§ 228) who calls the optative ‘ verbal adjective’ 
(sifat « fr’li), his term for the perfect participle, 
seems to hold this opinion but not R III. 80f, 
who equates -aay and -ay forms. A who calls both 
the optative form in -aay and the transitive per- 
fect participle ‘noun of the goal of action’ (ism i 
mafa’ul) keeps the two forms consistently apart. 


6.3. Passive Phrases. 


The passive phrases in Pashto consist of the 
perfect participle of transitive verbs ending in 
-eley (elay), fem. -elee, or more commonly of a 
past (passive) participial form in -el, fem. ela 
and such forms of the irregular verb keedel as: 
keezzem (indicative-durative) ‘(I) become, get’; 
shem (subjunctive-perfective) ‘(that I) become’; 
keedelem ‘ I was becoming ’; shwem ‘(1) became’; 
—— oe participle) ‘become’ with _ 
wem, » Yt, waay 5 keed(el)aay (optative). 
wen re in passive phrases agrees with the - 
ject in gender and number and takes the prefix 
we in perfective forms. 

In Afghan descriptions the passive participle 
is identified with the transitive perfect participle 
(fili sifat ‘verbal adjective,’ ism 1 mafa’ul ‘ noun 
of the goal of action,’ mafa’uli sifat).°° The pas- 
sive participle in -el is generally identified as the 
verbal noun (masdar). <A 69 gives ze wewahaley 
shwem ‘I was beaten’ with the perfect participle 
wewahaley (ism i mafa’ul) and ze wewahal shwem 
with the verbal noun (masdar) wewahal as equiva- 





5 Foreign describers confused also the verb form shem 
‘I can, am able’ and the homonymous perfective-sub- 
junctive form shem, (weshem) ‘(that I) become’; 
Raverty § 391 states, therefore, that the passive form is 
also used for the potential mood (sigha i imkaani). 
Trumpp 61 ff.: *shem hat nichts mit dem Hilfszeitwort 
“werden” gemeinsam.’ The optative form is taken to 
be the perfect participle by Raverty § 393, Vaughan, 
Pooshtoo Language § 128, Lorimer §205; Lorimer, Gram- 
mar and Vocabulary of Waziri Pashto 33 (1902). 
Trumpp 64 f. storms against confusing the two forms in 
spite of just the ‘ ober flichlichste Ahnlichkeit ’; he calls 
the form 105f. (§52) a ‘conjunktives Particip des 
Praeteritums auf alai, alié oder blosses ai, 4é au: lau- 
tend.’ -— V. Henry, Revue Linguistique 15.153, fn. I, 
calls the potential phrase less ‘une composition qu’une 
simple juxtaposition syntaxique’; (zah rascdalat sam) 
‘I can arrive’ means (zah) ‘ je,’ (rasédalat) * que je 
sois arrivé, je serais arrivé’; (sam) ‘je suis capable.’ 

55 A 64, 69; R ITI. 81. 
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Jent.®* He also quotes passive (madzhhul) phrases 
corresponding to all active (ma’aruf) durative and 
perfective forms in present, imperative, past, and 
derives them also from active potential and perfect 
phrases: ** e.g. the ‘passive present subjunctive’ 

*L i haal ¢ iltizaami yi madzhhul) ze wewahaley 
shem ‘(that) I be beaten’; ‘passive perfective 
past? (maagi yi mutlag 1 madzhhul) ze wewahaley 
shwem ‘I was beaten’ (M’s maazi yt madzhhul 
‘passive past’); ‘passive past potential’ (maazt 
yi igtidaart yi madzhhul) ze wahaley keedelaay 
shwem ‘I could be beaten’; ‘ passive past condi- 
tional tense’ (maagi yi shartiya yi madzhhul) 
with the particle ka: ka ze wahaley shewey waay 
‘if I had been beaten’; ‘ passive past optative’ 
(maazi yi tamanaai yi madzhhul) with the particle 
kashki: kashki ze wahaley shewey waay ‘if I only 
had been beaten !? 


6.4. Phrases with ba (be). 
6.41. With Present. 


The modal particle ba (be) occurs with the fol- 
lowing verbal forms in Pashto: (1) durative and 
perfective present forms; (2) durative and per- 
fective past forms; (3) present and past perfect 


phrases. Its meaning varies according to the con- 
text and may imply: futurity (with present tense 
forms, also with present perfect, see § 6. 43) ; repe- 
tition and continuation (with past tense forms, 
see § 6.42); doubt or uncertainty (with perfect 
phrases, see §§ 6.43, 6.44); emphasis and cer- 
tainty (with present tense forms; the past perfect 
phrase, see § 6. 44). 

Afghan descriptions always consider ba part of 
the verbal phrase and base tense and modal dis- 
tinctions on the occurrence of this particle. ba is 


*°R 1.62 ($173) quotes wahalay keezzi ‘is beaten’ 
and likel keezzi ‘is written.” R III. 80f. mentions as 
the durative passive present (madzhhul istimraari haal) 
both wahel keezzem ‘(1) am (being) beaten’ derived 
from (the masdar) wahel keedel, and wahalay shem 
with the perfect participle (mafa’uli sifat) ; as the per- 
fective present passive form (madzhhul mutlaq haal) : 
wewahalay shem.—M 67 quotes welid su ‘(he) was 
seen,’ wewaahe su(shu) ‘(he) was beaten’ where the 
participial forms are like the third person singular 
masculine of the transitive past tense. Similarly Dorn 
126 ives aatshaawoo shwem ‘(I) was being thrown’ as 
Imperfect Passiv’ (see above § 1.34). Trumpp 107 ff. 
(§53) consistently distinguishes between a ‘ Particip des 
Praeteritums * and a ‘ Particip des Perfects,’ the former 
being derived from the past tense. 

"See 64 f., 69 ff. 
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called a ‘sign of the future’ (de istiqbaal ’alaamat) 
by A 75, and the combinations of ba with present 
tense forms are labelled ‘future tense’ forms. 
ba with a durative present is called ‘future indica- 
tive’ (akhbaari mustagbal) by R I. 79 (§211), 
‘continuous future tense’ (mustagbal 1 istimraart) 
by A; e.g. ze ba dareezzem ‘TI shall be making a 
stop.’ ba with a perfective present form is called 
‘definite (perfective) future’ (mutlaq mustagbal) 
by RIII. 65, ‘perfect (sic!) future tense’ (mus- 
taqbal i mutlaq) by A; e.g. ze ba wedareezzem 
‘T’ll make a stop.’ ba with a future meaning is 
also found with the durative and perfective forms 
of the present passive phrases and with the present 
potential phrase: R III. 81 quotes a ‘ passive per- 
fective future’ (madzhhul mutlaq mustagqbal), e. g. 
we ba wahaley shem ‘Tl get beaten’; A quotes a 
‘ potential future tense’ (fil i mustaqbal i igqtidaart, 
R’s imkaani mustagbal), e. g. ze ba dareedelaay 
shem ‘Tl be able to make a stop.’ 

As was pointed out (§ 3.4), the aspect conno- 
tation of the present tense forms comes out clearly 
when they occur with the particle ba. RI. 79 
(§211f.) sees in the durative future phrase an 
expression of ‘certainty’ (yagint), ‘ definiteness’ ; 
he calls the perfective future phrase ‘conditional 
future’ (sharti mustaqbal), and finds in it ‘doubt’ 
(shak, taradud), ‘possibility’ (ihtimaal), ‘lack 
of certainty’ (neyaqin), i.e. all subjunctive char- 
acteristics of the perfective present forms without 
ba. RIII.65 also finds in the ‘durative future’ 
(istimraart mustagbal) the expression of ‘empha- 
sis’ (taakid). Rah. 93 (§ 24), on the other hand, 
mentions a ‘strong future’ consisting of the aorist 
(i. e. the perfective present) preceded by ba, 
‘which stands for certainty and fixed time.’ 


6.42. With Past. 


The particle ba occurs with both the durative 
and perfective past tense forms: ze ba dareedelem 
‘I was stopping’; ze ba wedareedelem ‘I would 
stop (now and then).’ The durative aspect is em- 
phasized in the first case, repetition and habit is 
expressed in the second case. 

Afghan descriptions do not pay much attention 
to this usage and have no special labels for the 
combination. Only Rah. 59, 65, 69 calls ba with 
the durative past the ‘ past habitual.’ °* According 





58 Bellew § 75. 2c mentions a ‘ continuative past tense,’ 
a ‘mizi mudimi’; Trumpp 50f. (§ 30) ‘ habituelles 
Imperfect,’ 55 (§33) ‘habitueller Aorist’; see also 
Raverty § 230, Morgenstierne § 25. 
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to M 65, fn. 4, and R I. 84 (§ 224), the use of ba 
with the durative past is optional; its meaning is, 
according to R III. 65, ‘more continuation’ (ziaat 
istimraar). 


6.438. With Present Perfect. 


ba combines with the present perfect phrase and 
its subjunctive-perfective third person forms wt 
and yi to indicate doubt or uncertainty, sometimes 
futurity. 

A 72 f. calls the combination of ba and the pres- 
ent perfect phrase ‘past of probability’ (maazi yi 
thtimaali) ; R. I. 84f. (§§ 222. 5, 227) calls it also 
‘dubious past’ (shakiya): ze ba dareedeley yem 
‘I may have stopped.” A finds doubt (shak, 
shubha) expressed. Rah. 107 (§59), who trans- 
lates (hagha ba raghalay wee)*® by ‘he must, 
will, or may have come,’ calls this phrase ‘future 
perfect or past dubious.’ 


6.44. With Past Perfect. 


ba combines with past perfect phrases in the 
conclusion of conditional clauses referring to the 
past: e.g. ka maa te di paysee raakawelaay, ze be 
Kaabul te tleley wem. ‘If you had given me 
money, I would have gone to Kabul.’ In inde- 
pendent sentences ba either expresses doubt and 
lack of certainty, or the opposite: emphasis and 
complete certainty. ze be yee lideley wem can 
either mean ‘perhaps I was (had been) seen by 
him,’ ‘I may have been seen by him,’ or ‘I must 
have been seen by him,’ ‘I definitely was (had 
been) seen by him,’ 

In Afghan descriptions the use of ba and the 
past perfect in dependent conditional clauses °° 
is mentioned by RI.85 ($227) who calls this a 
‘conditional past’ (sharti maazi), while M 63 uses 
the terms ‘past of probability’ (maagzi yi ihti- 
maalt) or ‘dubious past’ (shakiya). A special 
meaning of the phrase, a ‘punitive past’ (maazi 
yi tawbeekhi), is mentioned by A 73 and M 66." 





°° (wee) is Rah.’s transcription for wi.—Trumpp 104 f. 
($51), also 60f. (§ 36), calls this phrase ‘ Futurum 
exactum’ with its meaning ‘ unbestimmt, zweifelhaft,’ 
‘but it is not to be confused with the subjunctive of the 
perfect which occurs only in the third person singular 
and plural: (vi)’ (103, § 49). 

°° In foreign descriptions this is mostly called ‘ sub- 
junctive of the past perfect’; e.g. Trumpp 58 ff. (§ 35), 
104, who recognizes also a conditional of the past, i.e. 
waay (his vai, vé, vaé) with the perfect participle, see 
60 (§ 35c), 104 (§ 50c). 

The participle Khoo indicating emphasis is often 
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The latter translates raagheley ba wu in Persian 
by baayad (zarur) meeaamad ‘ he must have come’; 
afsoos ki na aamad ‘too bad he did not come’; 
bad kard ki na aamad ‘he did wrong not to come? 
This seems to be a special use of the emphatic ba, 


6.5. di (dee). 


The modal particle di (dee) occurs with first 
person and third person durative and perfective 
present tense forms in an imperative or sometimes 
optative sense: ze di dareezzem ‘I must keep on 
stopping’; ze di wedareezzem ‘I must stop’; 
Ahmad di dareezzi ‘Ahmad must keep on stop- 
ping’; Ahmad di wedareezzi ‘ Ahmad must stop’ 
(told to somebody else but Ahmad). 

Afghan descriptions mention this combination.” 
Rah. 90f. (§ 19) has no special term for it. A 78 
speaks of a ‘first person imperative’ (amr 7 muta- 
kalim) and a ‘third person imperative’ (amr i 
ghaa’ib), which can be either durative (istim- 
raart) or perfective (mudzharad) (see §3.4). 
RITI. 65 calls di (dee) a ‘sign’ (’alaama) of the 
first and third person imperatives. 


6.6. Negative Phrases. 


The negatives ne (na) and me are usually pro- 
nounced in close juncture with the verbal forms 
and phrases and occasionally written together 
with them. 

Afghan descriptions pay a good deal of attention 
to negated forms. Any verbal form is stated to 
be either ‘affirmative’ (musbat) or ‘negative’ 
(manfi).°? M 6% mentions a ‘negative past’ 
(maazi yi manfi) with ne in initial or medial 
position: neraaghey or raaneghey ‘(he) did not 
come.’ RIII.68 calls ne a prefix (saabigqa) with 
the negative verbs (manfi afa’aal). The use of me 
as negative only before the durative imperative 
is mentioned ; the resulting negative command is 
called ‘prohibitive? by Rah. 58, f’l i nahi yi 
mutlag by A 79 f., manfi amr by RI. 73 £. (§§ 196, 
202). 





added in this phrase, according to A and M.— Morgen- 
stierne 110, fn. 1, quotes M’s ‘ deplorative preterite.’ 

62 A 79 mentions a ‘praying imperative’ (amr + 
dw’aaiya) consisting of an adjective, the particle di 
before shem ‘(I) become’ or shi ‘(he) become,’ e.g. /uy 
di shi! ‘May he become big, may he grow up!’ 

RR 1.60 ($172), A 62. 

*¢*Ts formed by changing the first (wo) of the m- 
perative into (muh) : (muh waha) don’t beat.’ 
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”, CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


(1) Afghan authors of Pashto grammars use 
essentially their own speech and their own dialect 
as a basis for their descriptions but they some- 
times avoid forms they consider local or dialectal, 
and quote morphemic and phonemic regional vari- 
ants. That firm grounding in their own language 
and dialect makes their descriptions more valuable 
as source-material for a linguist. 

(2) Afghan descriptions use as illustrations 
almost exclusively colloquial rather than literary 
material. Their technique is always consistently 
descriptive, never historical to any extent; it is 
characterized by attempts toward rigid classifica- 
tion and subclassification. 


(3) Features of the Arabic-Persian grammati- 
cal tradition are common, e.g. the grammatical 
terminology, which apparently largely determines 
the recognition of categories and subcategories; 
the interpretation of verbal endings as ‘affixed 
personal pronouns’ (see § 2.11); the recognition 
of the verbal noun (masdar) as the general base 
form of the verb (see §5.1). The description by 
the Peshawar author Rahimullah shows also fea- 
tures of the Latin grammatical tradition of his 
English masters who, however, were influenced in 
their own descriptions by their native informants. 
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(4) The Pashto grammars in their time se- 
quence, particularly the four Rishtin grammars, 
show distinct progress as to efficiency and economy 
of description. Orthography essentially remains 
the basis for description, but features not revealed 
by the spellings are recognized and described in 
later grammars (see § 4. 2). 

(5) Afghan grammars sometimes base their 
descriptions on an analysis of meaning rather than 
on form (see §§3.2 and 3.3). Afghan descrip- 
tions of the meanings of verbal forms, however, 
appear more detailed and more accurate than those 
of foreign observers, e.g. as to distinctions in 
aspect (see §3.4). 

(6) Some descriptive shortcomings can be ob- 
served. A clear-cut distinction between single 
forms and phrases is not consistently found in 
Afghan descriptions. This resulted in a tendency 
to incorporate not only phrases with such modal 
particles as ba and di, but even phrases with con- 
junctive particles like ka and kashki, into the 
verbal system. The morphological subclassification 
of the Afghan verb by Afghans recognizes the 
difference between present and past stems but 
ignores the formation of durative and perfective 
forms as a criterion for classification. 





TAMIL VERB CLASSIFICATION 


LeicH LISKER 
UNIVERSITY oF PENNSYLVANIA 


[Tamil verb stems are usually divided into seven 
classes on the basis of the particular tense-marking 
suffixes found with them. Examination of the distri- 
butions of these suffixes indicates that to some extent 
they are determined by the phonemic shape of the pre- 
ceding verb stem. The elimination of such phonologically 
conditioned alternations as a criterion for stem classifi- 
cation permits some reduction in the number of classes. 
A further reduction is made possible by establishment 
of a new morphemic element, which occurs between cer- 
tain stems and tense suffixes. This new element, form- 
img a new type of complex verb stem, is in comple- 
mentary distribution with respect to some other complex 
stem-forming suffixes in the language.] 


THE FINITE AFFIRMATIVE verb forms (present, 


past, and future) have the structure: stem +tense 
LS 


* These terms by no means adequately express the mean- 


marker + personal ending. The personal endings 
are identical, with minor exceptions, for all tenses 
and for all verb stems, and hence irrelevant to 
verb classification. The verb stem as cited in the 
grammars? is for the most part formally identical 
with the singular second person imperative, but 
there are many alternations in stem forms that 
are only partially accounted for in the sandhi 





ing differences involved. PRESENT, PAST, and FUTURE 
have reference to formal, not semantic categories. 

2 A. H. Arden, Progressive grammar of common T'amil, 
5th ed.; Madras, 1942. 

H. Beythan, Praktische Grammatik der Tamilsprache; 
Leipzig, 1943. 

G. U. Pope, Handbook of the ordinary dialect of the 
Tamil language, 7th ed.; Oxford, 1911. 
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kétt-, kétp-; kan- ‘see, kankir-, kant-, kanp-; 
vil- ~ vir- ‘sell, virkir-, virr-, virp-; en- ‘say,’ 
enkir-, enr-, enp-. When it is seen that the class V 
future marker p is in automatic alternation with v 


class I, and patu- ‘lie down,’ class IV, as well as 
the fairly large number of stems belonging to both 
class II and class IV: e.g. ali- ‘perish,’ class II, 
and ali- ‘destroy,’ class IV; utai- ‘be broken,’ 

* Forms are cited in a usual transliteration of the class II, and ular * break’ (trans. ), class a 
conventional orthography of written Tamil. Use of a rom the above it appears that (1) the particular 
more strictly phonemic transcription would change the set of markers occurring after a stem cannot be 
descriptions of some of the morphemic elements dis- said to be phonologically determined in general, 


cussed, but on the strictly morphemic level would be i.e. they are not in automatic alternation, and 
immaterial to the analysis. The term PHONEMIC used 


le 2 ma 
in the discussion is valid to the extent that the con. (*) the system of tense markers of a aon 
ventiouai orthography represents all phonemic contrasts Well involve more than three morp emcee, i 
in the language. kir contrasts with kkir after stems like ali- an 


rules as formulated ; nevertheless, although it turns after consonant, classes IV and V need no longer uta 
out that stem alternations are relevant to the dis- be considered separately from class I. The original san 
cussion, a classification on such a basis is uninter- stem classification scheme of Table 1 is thereby 
esting. The traditional, and useful, classification reduced to the following: du 
of Tamil verb stems is based on their selection of Cunt the 
tense markers; a usual treatment sets up seven in 
classes of stems, as follows: ? = ™ Tense en . a 
TABLE 1 II kir nt v tai 
Stem class Tense markers III kir in v dis 
Present Past Future IV kkir tt pp {t 
I kir t~t~r » V kkir nt pp af 
II kir nt v or 
Ht hig = . Except for the subset already mentioned (now 1 
ed +d ——et + falling into classes II and IV) each Tamil verb bo 
a a. — a stem can be assigned to one of the five classes of in 
VII kkir nt pp Table 2. The reduction in the number of classes na 
was accomplished by taking the markers ¢, r, and k ; 
With the exception of a set of stems that belongs 4, variants of ¢ whose occurrences are phono- | 
to both class II and class VI, there is no overlap logically conditioned, and by considering p as “ 
in membership among the several classes. The past similarly related to v. This means essentially that 7 
tense alternants found after different stems within we have eliminated phonologically conditioned . 
a single class (I, IV, and V) define subclasses  ajternations as criteria in setting up stem classes, 
whose members can be described in terms of their ‘The questions to be raised now are whether we 8 
phonemic composition. Thus class I comprises: aye eliminated all such types of alternation and, b 
Ia, stem + kir/t/v, e.g. cey- ‘do,’ ceykir-, ceyt-, if so, what are the relations among the tense a 
ceyv-; Ib, stem having / as last consonant alternat- jnarkers that still remain. A 
ing with a form ending in n before the past tense To a limited extent it is possible to correlate ‘ 
marker ¢, e.g. kol- kollu- ‘take,’ kollukir-, kont-, the class assignment of a stem with its phonemic i 
kolluv-; and Ic, stems ending in J, lu, or n, all composition. For example, stems ending in i are A 
with alternants ending in n before r as past tense of class II or class IV; many stems ending in ku F 
marker, e. g. cel- cellu- ‘go, walk,’ cellukir-, cenr-, are of class II; stems ending in a are of class V; f 
celluv-. Class IV includes stems with final conso- many of the stems which end in a consonant be- ; 
nants f, k, or r; their past markers are ¢, k, andr Jong to class I. On the other hand the corre- , 
respectively. Examples are vitu- ‘let, leave,’ vitu- spondence between phonemic shape and class 
kir-, vitt-, vituv-; paku- ‘divide,’ pakukiy-, pakk-, membership is not one that enables us to predict 
pakuv-; peru- ‘obtain, perukir-, perr-, peruv-. absolutely the latter from the former. poru- ‘ 
In class V are included stems in final |! ~~ ¢ or n, ‘wage war’ is class I, iru- ‘be’ is class V; dtu- t 
which take ¢ as the past marker, and stems ending < qance’ is class III, kotu- ‘give’ is class IV. In 
in !~r or n, which take the past marker r. Some fact, pairs of stems that are phonemically identical 
examples are: kél-—~ ké{- ‘hear, ask, kétkiy-, ye found in different classes: e. g. patu- ‘suffer,’ : 
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uiai-, as does né with tt, and v with pp, in the 
same positions. 


Looking first at the past tense markers ¢ (in- 
cluding its alternants), nt, in, and tt, we see that 
they are distributed as follows: ¢, in, and nt are 
in complementary distribution ; ¢, in, and ¢é are in 
complementary distribution; n¢ and tt share cer- 
tain environments. We may establish on these 
distributional grounds the following: a morpheme 
{t} ‘past tense? which includes ¢, in, nt, and tt; 
a morpheme {X} meaning perhaps ‘transitive of 
preceding verb stem’ and phonemically zero.* 
The alternant ¢t now may be said to occur after 
both simple stems and certain stems plus {X}; 
in other words, those environments in which nt 
and ft were in contrast are now differentiated by 
{X}. The results are that (1) we can now set up 
asingle past tense morpheme, and (2) a new class 
of verbal stem is created, consisting of simple 
stem+{X}. Point 2 would be a drawback if no 
other complex verb stems were found in the lan- 
guage, but happily such other stems can be found. 

In the present and future tenses the contrasts 
between kir and kkiry and between v and pp are 
also eliminated by the introduction of {X}; the 
inconvenient subclass represented by stems like alt- 
and utai- is wiped out, or rather, its distribution 
ischanged. Our tense markers can now be grouped 
into three morphemes, whose alternants occur in 
the five sets on the basis of which we have classi- 
fied the verb stems. A new type of stem, contain- 
ing the morpheme {X}, belongs with simple stems 
of class IV. 


The morpheme {X}, phonemically zero, occurs 
only (at least at this point in our discussion) 
before kkir, tt, and pp. If we redefine {X} as k 
before kir, as ¢ before t, and as p before v (~p), 
then somE kkir are k + kir, some tt are t+ t, SOME 
pp are p+p. Now the complex stems containing 
{X} belong together with stems of class I. Classes 
IV and V can be completely eliminated if all kkir 
be taken as k+kir, all tt as t+#, and all pp as 
P+p, that is, if we consider all stems of classes 
IV and V to end in a stop whose point of articu- 
lation is determined by the initial phoneme of the 
following tense marker. Since the phonemic char- 
acter of this stop is identical with that of the 
eS 

‘Such a definition of {X} is provisional only, and 


made in the expectation that other, non-zero alternants 
will be found. 


morpheme {X}, it might be symbolized in the 
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same way. The morphophoneme X, whether en- 
joying independent morphemic status or not, is 
then defined as k& before k, t before t, p before p 
(the alternant of v following consonant or X), 
and zero before nt. The scheme of verb stem 
classification that results from this redefinition is: 


TABLE 3 
Class Tense markers 
I kir t » 
II kir nt » 
Til kir in ” 


A stem like piti- ‘catch,’ with the tense bases 
pitikkir-, pititt-, pitipp- (class IV, Table 2), 
would accordingly be cited as pittX- (class I), 
while a stem like tira- ‘open,’ having the bases 
tirakkir-, tirant-, tirapp- (class V, Table 2), 
would be cited as tiyaX- (class II). 

The morpheme {X} so far has a severely limited 
distribution, occurring after some class II (Table 
3) simple stems and before the set of tense markers 
defining class I. There are in the language several 
other suffixes which occur after certain simple 
stems to form complex verb stems, e. g. dtu- ‘run,’ 
6ttu- ‘drive, make run’; ati- ‘strike, atippi- 
‘cause to strike’; cey- ‘do,’ ceyvi- ‘cause to do’; 
patu- ‘suffer, patuttu- ‘cause to suffer’; kdy- 
‘become warm,’ kdyccu- ‘warm, heat’; elumpu- 
‘rise,’ eluppu- ‘raise.’ The suffixes involved in 
these complex stems are three: wtX (~pmX 
—~ ppiX), ttu (~ccu), and * (= reduplication 
of stem final consonant). 

viX is found after stems of all classes; all com- 
plex stems containing this element are of class I. 
Examples are: 
vitu- ‘leave’ Class I: vitukir-, vitt-, vituv- 
vitu-+ viX ‘release’: vituvikkir-, vituvitt-, 
vituvipp- 
ari- ‘know’ Class II: arikir-, arint-, ariv- 
ari-+viX ‘inform’: arivikkir-, arivitt-, ari- 
vipp- 
nirappu- ‘fill’? Class III: nirappukir-, nira- 
ppin-, nirappuv- 
nirappu-+viX ‘have (somebody) fill’: nira- 
ppuvikkir-, nirappuvitt-, nirappuvipp- 


The element ttu ~ ccu occurs after stems of class 
I and class II: 


patu- ‘suffer’ class I: patukir-, patt-, patuv- 

patu- +ttwu ‘make suffer’: patuttukir-, patu- 
ttin-, patuttuv- 

nataX- ‘walk’ class II: natakkir-, natant-, 
natapp- 
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nataX-+ttu ‘conduct’: natattukir-, nata- 
ttin-, natattuv- ° 

kay- ‘become warm’ class II: kaykir-, kaynt-, 
kayv- 

kay- + ccu ‘warm, heat’: kayccukir-, kdyccin-, 
kayccuv- 


The complex stems formed with ¢tw are of class 
III, as we see. The form * is found after simple 
stems of class III; such complex stems are also of 
class ITI. 


dtu- ‘run’ class III: 6tukir-, dtin-, dtuv- 

dtu-+>* ‘drive’: dttukir-, dttin-, dttuv- 

iranku- ‘descend’ class III: trankukir-, 
irankin-, irankuv- 

iranku-+>& ‘lower’: 
irakkuv- ® 

tirumpu- ‘return’ (intr.) class III: tirumpu- 
kir-, tirumpin-, tirumpuv- 

tirumpu-+>K ‘cause to turn, return (tr.)’: 
tiruppukir-, tiruppin-, tiruppuv- ® 


irakkukir-, irakkin-, 


In addition to complex stems of the above 
types there occur also stems composed of simplex 
+*K+viX, e. g. nirappuviX- (= nirampu- +> 
+viX) ‘cause to fill.’ However, stems compounded 
with wiX are in general not very frequent in the 
colloquial language; even where they are found, 
alternative constructions involving an ‘ infinitive’ 
plus vatX- ‘place’ are possible. For example, nan 
aiicalai atta vaippén. ‘I will make (somebody) 
swing the swing.” and nan daicalai attuvippén., 
meaning the same thing presumably, are both ex- 
pressions in the language. This particular pair of 
expressions, and many other pairs of the same 
structure, seem to be equivalent and freely inter- 
changeable in the literary varieties of Tamil, but 


Su +{X}=S, 
Sin + {X} =§; 


S; + {ttu} = Sun 
Su + {ttu} = Sur 


while the complex stem can in general be replaced 
by the deverbal form (infinitive) plus vaiX., by 
no means all stems occur compounded with wi, 

The forms ttw and wiX appear to occur in free 
variation after a few stems: e.g. nataX- ‘walk’ 
class II, natattu- and natappiX- ‘set into motion’ 
Since the two forms do not occur in free variation 
after all stems taking either of them, and since 
even if that were the case we would have no 
guarantee they ‘meant the same thing,’ we con- 
sider setting up two morphemes: {t¢u} and {viX}, 
{ttu} occurs in compounds with simple stems of 
classes I and JI, while {viX} is not thus restricted, 
The morphemic element designated >k, however, 
is restricted to complexes containing class III 
simple stems as first member. We might therefore 
group ¢ttw and >« as alternants of a single mor- 
pheme. But if we recall our morpheme {4X}, its 
distribution was limited to certain stems of class 
IIT and thus complementary to the distribution 
of >. On the other hand, {X} contrasts with 
{ttw}, as for example in 


vitu- class I: vitukir-, vitt-, vituv- 
vitu-+ {X}: vitukkir-, vitutt-, vitupp- 
vitu- + {ttu}: vituttukir-, vituttin-, vitultur- 


The available information seems to present us 
with a choice as to the morphemic assignment of 
X, ttu, and *. If we choose to think X and * 
more nearly alike phonetically, and provided we 
make phonetic similarity a decisive criterion then 
we have the following sort of morphemic setup: 


{X}, including XY, * 

{ttu}, including ttu, ccu 

{wiX}, including viX, piX, ppiX 
Their distributions can be schematized: 
S; + {wX} = Sr 
Su + {wX} = §; 
Sur + {viX} = Sr 


If we decide on the other hand to group > with ¢tu, a sightly different picture is the result: 


Sn + {X} = 8; 


The so-called criterion of symmetry of distribu- 
tion will not help decide the morphemic assign- 





* ttt, which our definition of X would lead us to expect, 
does not occur. 

®°nkk and mpp do not occur; there are other facts 
which justify equating the relations nk : kk and mp : pp 
to t: tt, ete. 


Sr + {ttu} = Sur 
Su + {ttu} = Sut 
Sur + {ttu} = Sur 


Distribution 
of {viX} unchanged 


ment of >. In the first scheme {X} and {ttu} 
are each limited relative to {viX}; in the second, 
the distribution of {ttu} matches that of {vid}, 
but {X} is severely restricted. In any case it may 
be noted that for complex stems there are only 
two classes with respect to the tense marking mo! 
phemes, namely class I and class III (of Table 3): 








ON THE RENDERING OF THE WORD TI AS “EMPEROR” 


TsaAn Tsor-Som 
UNIVERSITY OF LEIDEN 


In an article in the Journal of the American 
Oriental Society? Professor Dubs discussed and 
condemned the usual translation of the Chinese 
word ¢i# as ‘emperor,’ as Legge and Chavannes 
had done. His arguments can be summarized as 
follows: Ti has two different meanings. 1. It is the 
denotation of a god, who later by euhemerization 
becomes an earthly ruler; it occurs in names like 
Shang-ti>, Huang Tic, Ti Yao’, Ti Shun’, ete. 2. 
It is an ellipsis of the title huang-tif, and used 
for it. 

In 221 B.c. the major part of what is now 
China Proper was for the first time united under 
one rule, and the ruler, to signalize the fact that 
he had risen to a condition above that of the rulers 
in all other Chinese states, who had styled them- 
selves wang® (usually and correctly translated as 
‘king’), adopted the new title of huang-ti, ti alone 
having been used for a brief period before. This 
title of huang-ti can be properly translated as 
‘emperor,’ since in English, according to the Ox- 
ford dictionary, ‘ emperor ’ means ‘ a title of sover- 
eignty considered superior to that of king” Ti 
as an ellipsis of huang-tt may thus also be rendered 
as ‘emperor.’ But, as before 221 B.c. there were 
no emperors in China since there was no empire, 
the translation of ti as ‘emperor’ in expressions 
referring to a period before that date is an ana- 
chronism. So, to speak of the ‘ Emperor on High’ 
as a translation for Shang-ti, or the ‘ Yellow 
Emperor’ as a translation for Huang Ti, or 
‘Emperor Yao’ as a translation for Ti Yao, etc. 
is wrong. As a substitute for this erroneous trans- 
lation, Professor Dubs suggests the English word 
‘lord’ in its Biblical sense, which possesses a 
convenient ambiguity, denoting either a divine 
being or a euhemerized ruler. 

So much for Professor Dubs, whose sound 
Teasoning we can accept to a great extent. For the 
practical purpose of avoiding historical miscon- 
ceptions, it would indeed be better not to speak of 
an emperor and an empire for the period before 
*21 B.c., because in every-day language the words 
ns 


“Homer H. Dubs, Chinese Imperial Designations, 
JAOS 65 (1945), 26-27. 


‘emperor’ and ‘empire’ create thought-associa- 
tions not consistent with the facts in Chinese 
history. There are, however, a few points with 
respect to the meaning of the word tt, which I 
think it interesting enough to discuss here. 

I am not dealing with the etymology of ti, for 
which I may refer the reader to the studies of 
others. What I want to discuss is that curious 
speculative theory in which ¢ forms part of the 
system, and which Professor Dubs apparently has 
not taken into account. In fact, we can assume 
three, instead of two, different meanings attached 
to the word ti: 1. é& denoting a god, occurring in 
expressions like Shang-ti, and huang-ti, which 
twice can be found in the Shu ching, (ch. Lu 
hsing), and is identical with Shang-ti;* 2. ti as 
an ellipsis for huang-ti, of which the translation 
‘emperor’ offers no problem for the moment; 3. 
ti denoting euhemerized rulers, and occurring in 
the names Huang Ti, Ti Yao, etc., which are part 
of the San-huang wu-ti series, the speculative 
theory I have in view. It is with regard to this 
system of ‘ the three Huang and the Five Ti,’ that 
Professor Dubs suggested translation of ‘lord’ for 
ti fails to express the required meaning. 

It is not possible to date exactly the origin of the 
San-huang wu-ti theory, which seems to be con- 
nected with the system of the ‘ Five Elements’? wu- 
hsing" and the ‘ Three Governments’ san-t‘ung} ¢. 
References to it in the Chuang tzii,®> the Hsun 
tzti,® the Kuan tzi,’? and the Lu shih ch‘un ch‘iu ® 





?See for example the article by Liu Fu in Ku-shih 
pienY 2 (1930), 20-27. 

*See H. Maspero, Légendes mythologiques dans le 
Chou King, Journal asiatique, Ser. 12, vol. 3 (1924), 97, 
and Yang K‘uan’ in Ku-shih pien 7 shang (1941), 
189 ff. 

*C. f. Ku Chieh-kangt, Han-tai hsiieh-shu shih-liiehy 
(1936), 1-7. 

5Ch. Tsai yu: Kuo-hsiieh chi-pén ts‘ung-shu chien- 
pien ed., 11.61, and especially ch. Tien yiin (14. 83, 85, 
86), which has, however, too polished a style not to 
arouse suspicion. 

*Ch. Ta liieh: same edition, 27. 83. 

*Ch. Ping fa: same edition, 17.79. 

*Ch. Kuei kung: Erh-shih-erh tzi ed., 1.12a; ch. 
Yung chung: 4.12b; ch. Ch‘u sai: 7. 8b; ch. Hsiao hsing: 
14. lb. 
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suggest that it was known, at least in a fragmen- 
tary form, in the period of the Warring States. It 
reached its heyday, however, during the Later 
Han; and it is especially in the so-called apocryphal 
books weii, the origin of which can be ascribed to 
the latter half of the first Han dynasty, that the 
theory received its fullest systematization. Even a 
man like Tung Chung-shu, the great advocate of 
Confucianism, and the ablest expositor of the 
doctrine of the Kung Yang school, did not deem it 
beneath his dignity to devote his energy to building 
up an ingenious system, in which wang, ti, and 
huang play a role.® 

In the strange theory of the San-huang wu-ti a 
picture is given of the succession of sovereigns. In 
chronological order are ranged the Three Huang, 
the Five Ti, the Three Wang, and the Five Pa*. 
This succession in time, however, is not the im- 
portant thing. The chief feature is the descending 
hierarchy which is represented by the successive 
sovereigns, a hierarchy from high to low. The 
difference is expressed in several ways. 

So we can read in the Kuan tzii (ch. Ping fa), 
which is, however, not above suspicion: ‘ He who 
understands the one undivided life-essence is called 
huang, he who has examined the Way is called tt, 
he who has penetrated into its spiritual power is 
called wang.’?*° The Kou-ming chiieh™ gives a 
short and striking characteristic: ‘The Three 
Huang walked leisurely, the Five Ti walked 
hurriedly, the Three Wang ran, the Five Pa 
galloped, which according to the commentator 
Sung Chun! of the Wei Dynasty means: ‘ When 
the spiritual power of the sovereigns was abundant 
and their Way perfect, the sun and moon seemed 
to go slowly; the more anxious they became to 
attend to the daily affairs, the more the sun and 
moon seemed to hurry ; and when in their diligence 
they could not restrain their thoughts from their 
duties, the sun and moon seemed to gallop.’?? In 
the Huai-nan tzu we read, ‘in Ancient times the 
Five Ti esteemed spiritual power, the Three Wang 
used righteousness, the Five Pa employed force ’; 3* 





° Cf. O. Franke, Studien zur Geschichte des konfuzian- 
ischen Dogmas und der chinesischen Staatsreligion 
(1920), 242, and Woo Kang, Les trois theories politiques 
du Tch‘ouen ts‘ieou (1932), 114 ff. 

10 See note 7, above. 

1 Kou ming chiieh, an apocryphal work of the Hsiao 
ching, quoted in the Po-hu t‘ung, ch. hao. 

12 Vii-han-shan-fang chi-i shuaa, 58. 29b. 

** Ch. Jen hsien hsiin: 18.25b of the edition by Liu 

Wén-tien. 





in another chapter,‘ ‘in Ancient times Chén Nung 
(one of the Huang) made no use of ordinances 
and commandments but the people obeyed; Yao 
and Shun (two of the Ti) had ordinances and 
commandments but no penal laws; the Hsia- 
dynasty did not go back on their word, the Yin 
exhorted, the Chou made convenants’ (the Hsia, 
Yin, and Chou were the Three Wang). Further we 
read:15 ‘He who identifies himself with the 
primeval essence is called ti; he who identifies 
himself with righteousness is called wang; he who 
identifies himself with force is called pa.’ In the 
Féng-su t‘ung-i 7° it is said, ‘ The Five Ti practised 
sageness, after their death the Three Wang 
practised humanity, after their death the Five Pa 
practised knowledge. The Lun yu tsé-ch‘ien 
shéng ?” says; ‘The Ti did not put righteousness 
first but employed the spiritual power which pro- 
ceeded from their possession of the Way; the Wang 
did not put force first but esteemed humanity and 
righteousness ; the Pa did not put justice first but 
esteemed military force.’ The Tou-wei i** says, 
‘The Ti have obtained the root and stem, the Wang 
have obtained the blossoms and flowers, the Pa 
have obtained the appended branches.’ The T“ung- 
k‘ao lun *® says: ‘The Three Huang based then- 
selves on the Way, the Five Ti took their support 
from their spiritual power, the Three Wang 
practised humanity, the Five Pa exercised right- 
eousness.” 

We see that, in this hierarchical succession, the 
Huang are represented as beings possessing the 
highest qualities: they are the incomparable ones, 
paragons which never appear again in the world. 
They shed forth a brilliance which none can escape, 
says the Po-hu t‘ung.*° And the Tu tuan ** says 
of them, ‘ their accomplished spiritual power has a 
resplendence which shines on everyone and every- 
thing.’ In this conception of the Huang as the 
acme of perfection standing at the top of a de- 
scending line, we may suspect the influence of 


14 Ch. Fan lun hsiin: 13.6b. 

15 Ch. Tai tsu hsiin; 20. 12a. 

16 Feng-su t‘ung iv>, Ssii-pu ts‘ung-k‘an ed., 2. 4b. 

17 Lun-yii tsé-ch‘ien shéngee, an apocryphal work of 
the Lun-yu, quoted in the T*ai-p‘ing yu-lan, 76. 3b. 

18 Tou-wei i44, an apocryphal work of the Li chi, quoted 
in the T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan, 76. 2a. 

1 Juan Chiee (210-263), Tung k‘do luntt, quoted in 
T‘ai-p‘ing yii-lan, 77. 7b. 

20 Ch. hao: Pao-ching-t‘ang ts‘ung-shu ed., 1 shang. 1b. 

1Ts‘ai Yunges (133-192), Tu Tuanbh, Ssi-pu ts'ung 
k‘an ed. ch. shang. 1b. 
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certain ‘ Taoist’ doctrines with their pessimism in 
regard to social progress, the efficacy of social 
measures and the usefulness of human virtues; 
with their insistence on spontaneity and artlessness, 
on simplicity and non-action. The qualities of the 
Huang can be compared with those of Heaven, 
indeed huang is Heaven as the Yun tou shu” 
says. This source continues by saying: 


Heaven does not speak, but the four seasons go their 
courses, While the hundred things grow; the Three 
Huang with robes hanging down and folded hands did 
not establish: recorded rules, but none of the people 
escaped their influence; the spiritual power proceeding 
from their possession of the Way was profound and 
quiet, resembling August ** Heaven . . . they contained 
in themselves the vast, and trod the path of harmony, 
they opened the soft and unrolled the hard; above they 
were in harmony with the August Perfection, spending 
their radiant light; pointing to Heaven they drew 
patterns on the Earth; their spiritual reforming in- 
fluence secretly penetrated everything, resplendent and 
of consummate beauty they were immeasurable. 


The picture of their simplicity even approaches 
that of the uncultured savage. ‘The Huang dis- 
regarded the gold that lay hid in the mountains, 
and suffered pearls and jade to be lost in the deep; 
they dwelt on mountain peaks or lived in caves; 
they clothed themselves in hides and fur, they 
drank the freshnes of the well, and supped on the 
glamour of the dew,’ says the Po-hu t‘ung.** This, 
however, immediately continues: ‘empty and ab- 
sent, vast and void, they were in communication 
with the sacred powers of Heaven and Earth.’ 
We may not expect consistency in this fanciful 
description of the golden past, in which all ancient 
Chinese thinkers seem to have believed, especially 
the Confucians of the Han dynasty who, while try- 
ing to gain the ascendency over other schools of 
thought, were at the same time incorporating all 
sorts of elements from their adversaries into their 
conception of life. Thus the Confucians on the 
one hand see in Fu Hsi and Shén Nung, who are 
two of the Huang, culture-heroes terminating a 
period of crude ignorance and creating a society 
of sudden perfection.2® On the other hand an age 
of bliss is sometimes supposed to have preceded 
that of savagery, followed again by the appearance 


NS 


*Yun tou shuii, an apocryphal work of the Ch‘un 
ch‘iu, quoted in the Féng-su t‘ung-i, 1. 1b. 

* For the word ‘ August’ see below. 

**1 shang. 10a. 


** This is the process described in the I ching, ch. Hsi 
teu hsia, 
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of sages.”* Be it as it may, by Huang are indicated 
those sovereigns who, in all respects, were con- 
sidered to be the highest of earthly rulers. 

Compared with them the Ti were ostensibly 
lower, even though their qualities also are praised 
to the skies. Again we must not look for consis- 
tency in the depiction of the Ti. Sometimes they 
approach the excellence of the Huang, as when 
they are identified with Heaven itself; ?" some- 
times they are said to combine the spiritual power 
of Heaven and Earth; ** sometimes they are said 
to be set up by Heaven to act as its aid, as is 
stated by the Shang-shu ta-chuan,”® which pro- 
ceeds: ‘As the four seasons dispose of life and 
death, so according to laws and measures the Ti 
clearly examine the cases of men, bestowing 
rewards in spring and summer, and giving out 
punishments in autumn and winter.’ But in spite 
of all this, the position of the Ti is always below 
that of the Huang, and we may suppose that it is 
only due to the inadequacy of expressions that the 
description of their beauty often overlaps that of 
the Huang. The same can be seen, to a certain 
extent, with respect to the picture of the Wang, 
which, according to the Ch‘iin-ch‘iu fan-lu,*° is 
an appellation conferred by Heaven; or wao, 
according to the well-known, though unwarranted 
explanation of the character, connects the Ways of 
Heaven, Earth, and man.** 

The three titles for the ancient Chinese sover- 
eigns, huang, ti, and wang, in our system of 
heirarchical succession represent a marked scale 
of diminishing perfection. It is thus necessary in 
the translation of those titles to find words which 
clearly preserve the distinction in this very sense. 

But first we have to ascertain the nature of the 
decline and in what direction it tends. It is 
certainly not a difference in the extension of the 
territories over which the sovereigns rule. No word 
is said about political boundaries in any of the 
expositions of the hierarchical system. On the 
other hand we have the explicit statement of the 
Ch‘iin-ch‘iu fan-lu which says: ‘The more remote 





26 See for example, Chiao Chouji, Ku shih k‘aokk, 

27 See Hu Shih, in Ku shih pien, 1 (1926), 199. 

28 Po-hu t‘ung, 1 shang. 9b. 

29 Shang-shu ta-chiian'!, quoted in the Féng-su t‘ung-t, 
1. 3a. 

3°Tung Chung-shu™m (175-c.105 B.C.), Ch‘un-ch‘iu 
fan-lum, Ku-ching chih-hui han ed., 7.21%, 11. 8a. 

31 Tbid., 11.7b; and Shuo-wén chieh-tzi chu», Kuo- 
hsiich chi-pen ts‘ung-shu chien-pien ed., 1 shang. 35. 
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sovereigns had a high appellation though their 
territories were small; the nearer sovereigns had a 
lowly appellation though their territories were 
large.’ ** It is true that the appellation which a 
dynasty adopts at the assumption of its reign (and 
as such the names of Fu Hsi, Shén Nung, Sui jén, 
Chu Jung, Huang Ti, Chuan Hsii, Ti K‘u, Ti Yao, 
Ti Shun, Hsia, Yin, Chou are regarded) expresses 
its possession of T“ien-hsia™ ‘all under Heaven.’ 
But we must not overlook these facts: 1. accord- 
ing to an opinion, recorded by the Po-hu t‘ung, the 
Five Ti (and consequently also the three Huang) 
had no need for an appellation to express their 
possession of all under Heaven, because their 
spiritual power was so very great; ** 2. even in the 
case of more or less historical dynasties, as the 
Hsia, Yin, or Chou, the appellation, in our specu- 
lative system of hierarchy, primarily denotes their 
spiritual quality. Thus Hsia means ta‘ great,’ and 
indicates that the dynasty was equal to the task of 
preserving and holding fast the great principle, 
ta Tao, while Yin means chung°® ‘ equilibrium,’ 
and indicates that the dynasty was equal to the 
task of maintaining the way of equilibrium and 
harmony; and Chou means chth? ‘to reach,’ mt4 
‘perfect,’ it indicates that the spiritual power pro- 
ceeding from the possession of the right Way, was 
complete and perfect, and there was nothing which 
it did not reach.** We may ask, whether the ex- 
pression TJ”ien-hsia, even in later times, has ever 
completely shaken off the idea of a spiritual 
rather than a territorial realm; and contrary to 
Bodde’s statement that the primary meaning of 
the title Huang-ti after Ch‘in Shih-huang ‘ was a 
political and not a religious one,’ ** I may quote 
Tung Chung-shu who, three quarters of a century 
after Ch‘in Shih-huang, sees reason to explain that 
‘he who is in communication with Heaven and 
Earth, the yin and the yang, the four seasons, the 
sun, the moon and the stars, the mountains and the 
rivers, and the human relationships; whose spirit- 
ual power resembles that of Heaven and Earth is 
called Huang-ti. ** When Ch‘in Shih-huang had 
united the Chinese nation, and adopted a new 
title, he definitely closed a period of Chinese 
history, and turned over a new leaf: it was the 





32 Ch‘iin-ch‘iu fan-lu, 7. 11b. 
33 Po-hu t‘ung, 1 shang. 13a. 

°4 Tbid., 1 shang. 12b. 

*5 1D). Bodde, China’s First Unifier (1938), p. 131. 
36 Ch‘iin-chiu fan-lu, 7. 11b. 








very goal which had been aimed at by the Legalist 
School, of which the state of Ch‘in had long been 
an adherent. But it does not necessarily mean that 
religion had been entirely disposed of, to be 
replaced by political utility. Although we may see 
the development of Ch‘in from a petty state into 
an all-embracing empire as an attempt to secu- 
larize society out of the socio-religious trammels 
of the time, religion as such was not abolished, 
Ch‘in Shin-huang was as superstitious as any man 
of his period. Huang-ti may have expressed the 
idea of a political unity, for the first time achieved 
in such an ambience; but it certainly also meant 
that Ch‘in Shih-huang’s spiritual power, which 
enabled him to accomplish the feat, could only be 
adequately expressed by a new term. We may find 
a counterpart even in modern times when we think 
of the rise of the Third Reich, the head of which 
thought it necessary to use the term Fiihrer ina 
new sense, so that, apart from its ordinary sense 
of leader, it acquired for his followers a content of 
religious sanctity. 

The difference between Huang, Ti, Wang and 
Pa is a matter of declining spiritual power. It is 
explicitly stated thus in the case of the Ti and the 
Wang, when, for example, the Po-hu t‘ung says:* 
‘A distinction is made between the possession of 
spiritual power in abundance (denoted by Ti), 
and spiritual power in scantiness (denoted by 
Wang).’ By what translation can this distinction 
be best expressed ? 

Let us take as our starting-point the trans- 
lation of Wang by ‘ king.’ I do not think it neces- 
sary to look for another term. Going down a step 
in the hierarchy, the word Pa should not offer 
much difficulty either. It has usually and con- 
veniently been rendered by ‘hegemon,’ which is 
corroborated by the Chinese explanation: namely 
pak means pot ‘ the eldest,’ ‘chief,’ and by the fact 
that synonymous with pa the term méng-chu' 
‘head of the confederation’ is used.*® We may as 
well translate pa by ‘ chief’ instead of ‘ hegemon, 
or if we like to draw a lesson from modern history, 
by ‘ Fiihrer,’ because the pa, according to the usual 
belief, relied foremost on the use of force. 

What is the word expressing a superiority to 
king? ‘ Emperor’ is such a word, but then we have 
Professor Dubs’ objections. His are based on the 


37 Po-hu t‘ung, 1 shang. 9b. 
88 Shih chi, Po na ed., 5. 18a, T'so chuan, Legge’s trans 
lation, 244. 
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fact that the word ‘emperor’ rouses thoughts of 
olitical supremacy associated with territorial rule. 
But although it must be conceded that at present 
we mean by ‘ emperor’ a sovereign wielding power 
greater than a king and over a larger extent than 
the realm of a king, the etymology of the Latin 
word imperator from which ‘emperor’ has been 
derived, teaches us some interesting things. From 
an illuminating study by Professor Wagenvoort, 
originally published in Dutch under the title of 
Imperium and recently translated into English as 
Roman Dynamics, I have extracted the following: *° 

Imperator was the title which a Roman general 
received ‘by appellation’ from his soldiers after 
a great victory (appellare imperatorem). He bore 
that title until he had returned to Rome. It was 
only with Caesar that the title became permanent, 
though whether it was made hereditary or not is 
an open question. The Imperator was he who 
possessed the imperium, not however imperium in 
its later sense of political entity or even of absolute 
political power, but in its original meaning of 
‘life-engendering force,’ mana, numen, virtus. The 
word imperare, to be placed beside pdrére, as occti- 
pare beside cépére, can be explained more or less as 
a causative of pdrére ‘to appear,’ thus ‘to call to 
life.’ Imperium was thought to be present in the 
person of the king, of the magistrates who imbued 
persons and things with new strength by a solemn 
touch (the magistrates cum imperio), of the priest, 
and of the victorious general, who by it instilled 
strength into his soldiers. In the oldest times the 
gods were imperatores. 

I am not at all competent to judge the value of 
this exposition ; however, its correctness was con- 
firmed to me by a Latin scholar of our university. 
And in this case, surely, the term ‘emperor’ as a 
translation for ti is not altogether inadequate. In 
the oldest period of Roman history the gods were 
Imperatores ; #1 originally denotes a god. The im- 
perator was the person endowed with imperium, 
that is ‘life-engendering force,” virtus; the Ti 
possessed a spiritual power, té*, alike to that of 
Heaven, or a combination of those of Heaven and 
Earth. Though I am not yielding to the temptation 
of seeing a cognate relation between the words ?t 
and ¢é, yet it would not seem wrong to say that a 


Ti was a person with a very great té, virtus, life- 
LY 
““H. Wagenvoort, Imperium: Studien over het 


“Mana” —bdegrip in Zede en Taal der Romeinen (1941), 
esp. ch, 2, 
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engendering force, imperium; he is an imperator, 
an emperor in the most pregnant sense of the word. 
The fears for anachronism if ‘emperor’ should be 
employed as a translation for ¢i for the period 
before 221 B.c., appears to be unfounded, for it 
is as little anachronistic as the use of the words 
‘imperial ’ and ‘ empire’ in the English coronation 
ceremony before the king of England was pro- 
claimed Emperor of India—which itself is an illu- 
stration of the spiritual nature of kingship. 
During this ceremony, at the investing of the robes 
and the delivery of the orb, after the Dean of 
Westminster has placed upon the king the third 
robe, called the Imperial Mantle, and after the orb 
has been delivered into his hand, the Archbishop 
traditionally speaks the following words: 

‘Receive this Imperial Robe, and Orb, and the 
Lord Your God endue You with Knowledge and 
Wisdom, with Majesty and with Power from on 
High; The Lord clothe You with the Robe of 
Righteousness, and with the Garments of Sal- 
vation. And when You see this Orb set under the 
Cross, remember that the whole World is subject 
to the Power and Empire of Christ our Redeemer. 
For He is the Prince of the Kings of the Earth; 
King of Kings, and Lord of Lords: So that no 
man can reign happily, who derives not his 
Authority from Him, and directs not all his 
Actions according to His Laws.’ *° 

The realm of the King of England, of any king, 
is latently the whole world, the T‘ien-hsia, of which 
the actual kingdom is but the earthly manifesta- 
tion. Though actually a king, he may, in a special 
sense, be called emperor because virtually he pos- 
sesses the power to attain that state. 

If we may, with some measure of right, adopt 
‘emperor ’ as an adequate rendering for ti, we have 
now to proceed to the word huang, which has been 
left undiscussed by Professor Dubs. The origin and 
meaning of huang has been amply dealt with by Ku 
Chieh-kang and Yang Hsiang-kuei in their San- 
huang k‘ao:*1 Huang was originally only used 
adjectively in the sense of great, beautiful, 
splendid; or verbally or adverbially, but never sub- 
stantively. As an adjective it was applied to 





‘9 This was the formula spoken at the coronation of 
Queen Victoria, on June 28th 1838. See John Fuller 
Russell, The Coronation Service according to the Use 
of the Church of England (1875), 16. See also A. M. 
Hocart, Kingship (1927), 95. 

418an huang k‘aorp, Yenching Journal of Chinese 
Studies, Monograph Series, 8 (1936), ch. 2. 
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Heaven, spirits, and men having a superhuman 
appearance. In the oldest written documents huang 
as a noun only occurs in the Shu ching (ch. Hung 
fan), which is generally held to be a product of the 
late Warring States period. In this sense, huang 
denoting a person, particularly a lord, is, as we 
have seen, understood to be a higher denumination 
than ti. We have thus to look for a word, which 
precisely expresses this superiority to ‘ emperor.’ 


Again we turn to Roman history, to discover if 
some term can be adopted from that culture, which, 
with respect to its magnitude and extent of influ- 
ence, is so very like the Chinese. And then we find 
a term which, in its etymology, is cognate with 
imperator, and yet is felt to express something 
higher than it. It is the word Augustus. From 
the book by Professor Wagenvoort, and from a 
study by the late Professor Muller of Leyden 
University,*? I give the following summary: 

It was only in 27 B.c. that Augustus was 
applied as a title-name to a man, viz. Octavian, who 
received it from the Senate and added it after his 
title Imperator Caesar. Before this time augustus 
was an adjective, usually employed for temples, 
never for persons. The word apparently goes back 
to augére ‘to augment,’ ‘to grow’; augustus means 
‘to be provided with augmentation (augus), 
‘having superhuman qualities.’ The personality 
of Octavian seems to have suggested to the Senate 
that he be given this name, which denotes the 
possession of vital force, of the quality to bring 
to new life, in short the possession of mana, numen, 
virtus. The connection between imperator and 
augustus is evident from the fact that only those 
who have been witnesses of the augus of the leader, 
i.e. the troops, have the right to confer the title 
of imperator. In Octavian’s title: Imperator 
Caesar Augustus, augustus is the most important ; 
Augustus seems to have been considered higher 
than either Imperator or Caesar. When later with 
Diocletianus the distinction was made between 
emperors bearing the title of Caesar and those 
bearing the title of Augustus, the latter were 
regarded as the higher.** 


So Augustus, or ‘august one,’ appears to be a 
happy translation for huang. Both were originally 





‘2? F, Muller, Augustus, Medeelingen Koninklijke Aka- 
demie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, 63 A 11 
(1927). 

4° For the last statement I am indebted to Professor 
J. Waszink of Leyden University. 





adjectives, both came to be used later as a sub- 
stantive to indicate a living human being, both 
denote a high degree of spiritual power, both are 
felt to express superiority to that other word, also 
denoting the possession of spiritual power—ti or 
tmperator. The San-huang series, wu-Ti, san- 
Wang, wu-Pa, expressing a descending scale of 
spiritual power, can thus be rendered as: the 
‘Three August Ones,’ the ‘Five Emperors,’ the 
‘Three Kings,’ the ‘ Five Chiefs’ (or Hegemon or 
Fiihrer), and in doing so we are not using ana- 
chronistic terms, because imperator, ‘ emperor, is 
not meant here as a sovereign ruling over a terri- 
tory larger than a kingdom, but as a being possess- 
ing the imperium, té, which entitles him to be 
emperor, latently, over an empire comprising all 
under Heaven, the Tien-hsia. Neither would 
‘ August One’ be an arbitrary and haphazard trans- 
lation for huang; for in the same way as huang, 
Augustus denotes the highest degree of spiritual 
power, superseding that of an imperator or ti, yet 
akin to it, both belonging to that sphere of religious 
sacredness, which always surrounds and permeates 
the idea of kingship, even to the present time. 

Some objections may be raised against the above 
exposition. 

The first is: If ti is to be translated by ‘em- 
peror,’ not only in the expressions San-huang wv-ti, 
Huang Ti, Ti Yao, etc., but also as an ellipsis 
of the title huang-ti, what should then be the 
rendering of this term huang-ti, which was for the 
first time applied to a ruler when China had been 
united into what we in modern daily language 
would call an empire? The case is a simple one. 
In the same way as ti is elliptically used for 
huang-ti, so ‘emperor’ should be seen as an 
ellipsis of ‘ August Emperor,’ Augustus Imperator. 
If Ch‘in Shih-huang chose to invent a new term 
by a combination denoting the topmost degree of 
spiritual power, and if later rulers chose to continue 
the ornate and sententious title, why should we in 
a translation not give them their due, and why 
should we deprive them of one element of the 
epithet which they thought it their right to adopt 
for the manifestation of their greatness? 

The second objection is: Why should we, in our 
attempt to arrive at an understanding of the 
Chinese past, suffer ourselves to be led astray by 
fanciful theories which only represent the caprioles 
of a prolific imagination, and only mar the picture 
of a true history? Can we not simply see ancient 
Chinese history as the gradual development from 
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a loose confederation of small independencies, 
through a phase of mutual wars of big states 
arising out o: the amalgamation of those small 
independencies, into a unification which only then 
justifies the use of the term ‘empire’ and ‘ em- 
peror’? Can we not simply see the words huang, tt, 
and wang as just words meaning ‘sovereign,’ or 
‘Jord’ in a general sense, without the technical 
coloring which, probably much later and not con- 
sonant with the actual process of history, has been 
attached to them? And may not the theory of the 
San-huang wu-ti only be an invention of a late 
period when the existence of a vast and united 
empire had already long been a fact, or when the 
idea of it at least had already taken a firm root 
in the minds of men, and when some men, for 
some reason, felt urged to project into the past a 
crazy system the elements and the contents of 
which they had borrowed from present, current 
ideas ? 

I wish to emphasize that the theory of the San- 
huang wu-ti is certainly not to be understood as an 
historical account. For the reconstruction of the 
political history of ancient China the texts dealing 
with this theory could perhaps be neglected without 
serious loss. But history is made by men, and by 
the workings of their mind, which is again subject 
to and determined by the world they live in and 
the ideas that prevail there. They may appear 
senseless and fantastic to the modern mind, and 
devoid of any scientific value, but they were never- 
theless the expression of a time, the nature of 
which we want to know. To attain knowledge of a 
remote period we must take it seriously ; we must 
take the men seriously whose minds groped, in 
their own unaccountable way, after some hidden 
truth, building up systems which do not fit in our 
own historical picture of that past, but show in any 
case a greater or lesser degree of consistency to 
their own peculiar order. 
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A serious attempt to arrive at a translation of 
terms occurring in texts which, from the stand- 
point of scientific history, could safely be brushed 
aside, is the least we can do to show that we are 
indeed trying our best to understand that which 
they proclaimed as being, if not historical truth, 
at all events a kind of gospel truth to themselves. 
And we should not forget that the problem of 
historical truth is a very great one, one in which, 
it seems to me, philology alone has not the decisive 
say. 
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ELiIzABETH I. Moore 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


0.1. THe 98 rrppLEs printed below are a part 
of the MS collection of Japanese riddles referred 
to by Archer Taylor in the Introduction to his 
A Bibliography of Riddles (FFC 126, Helsinki, 
1939, pp. 18-19).1 The unincluded texts are re- 
served for the clearing up of various obscurities, 
annotation, and eventual publication as Japanese 
Riddles II. The larger portion of the texts given 
here was collected by A. Yamaguchi from clients 
in his place of business, in Kyoto, Japan, ca. 1936. 
These texts and others were obtained from Japan 
largely through the efforts of Mr. and Mrs, T. Ito. 
Exegetical uncertainties attach to a number of 
the riddles; these are attested by the absence of 
notes where, in some cases, they may be considered 
desirable. 


0.2. Riddles are grouped by categories: 1. (1. 
1-12) nazo; 2. (2.1-13) punning, with final 
nani (what) formula; 3. (3. 1-9) punning; 4. (4. 
1-64) non-punning, with nani. The nazo has 
semantic and formulaic structure: x is related to 
what? (xy); x is related to y how? (z). z may 
indicate a feature shared by x and y, or it may 
connect the two by means of homonymy (pun- 
ning). In formula: x to kakete nani to toku 
what does referring to x mean?, y to toku it means 
y, [(sono) kokoro wa] z [the secret (of that) is] 
z; or: x to kakete y to toku referring to x means 
y, [(sono) kokoro wa] z; or: x, y, z.2 Within 
categories riddles are alphabetical to beginnings. 


0.3. Notes are numbered: exegetical precede 
comparative. In the latter, direct parallels are 
cited without cf. Texts and translations are ordered 
according to the system employed in Preston (vide 
infra). Comparative notes are based exclusively 
on the following: W. D. Preston, Japanese Riddle 
Materials, JAF 61 (1948). 175-81: 1. 0-13 (Poli- 
vanov), 2. 0-5 (Preston) ; Frederick Starr, Japa- 
nese Riddles (Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan 38:1, 1910, pp. 1-49) (Starr). Riddle 
answers, including all three elements of the nazo, 


1 Gratitude is here expressed to Professor Taylor, for 
making this project possible. 

? Nazo are written thus in Starr (0.3). 

’ And, generally, in: C. A. Ferguson and W. D. Preston, 
Seven Bengali Riddles, JAOS 66 (1946).299-303; 107 
Bengali Proverbs, JAF 59 (1946). 365-86. 
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are indexed at the end. Riddles 2.3; 3.3, 6, 7; 
4.3 were remembered by T. Ito; the rest, with 
some few uncertain exceptions, were assembled by 
A. Yamaguchi. 


1.1. 


asagao to kakete siibufi to toku 

sono kokoro wa maiasa miru 

morning-glory “ referring-to 
means 

of-that the-secret is every-morning you-look-at- 
them 


Referring to morning-glory means a newspaper. 


The secret of that is: you look at them every 
morning. 


a-newspaper” 


1, Starr no. 65: (p. 24): asa-asa for maiasa. 
1.2. 


bo: zu to kakete nani to toku 

utiwa to toku 

sono kokoro wa atama ga marui 

priest” referring-to what” does-mean 
fan” it-means 

of-that the-secret is their-heads x are-round 
What does referring to priest mean? 

It means fan. 

The secret of that is: their heads are round. 


1. Cf. Polivanov 1.13 (song): bonze motif. 


1. 3. 


genpei to kakete daikoi to nifizii to toku 
sono kokoro wa siro aka 

genper “ referring-to radish and carrot” means 
of-that the-secret is white and red 

Referring to gefipei means radish and carrot. 
The secret of that is: white and red. 


1. The gefipei are the geiizi and heike clans, 
whose colors are white and red. 


1.4, 


kimi-no seiseki to kakete guiikoku-syugi to toku 
sono kokoro wa hei ga oi 
your school-marks “referring-to militaristic 


39 


country ” means 


of-that passing-marks 
‘ there-are many 
the-secret is 


soldiers 
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Referring to your school marks means militar- 
istic country. 


The secret of 
that is: 


there are many 


passing marks. 
soldiers. 


1. 5. 


neiisi kyaku to kakete matudake gari to toku 
kokoro wa matu (-) no (-) uti o aruki mawaru 


New-Year’s-Day a-visitor” referring-to mush- 
39 


room hunter” means 


{ ¢ pine-trees 

xX among 

the-secret is 4 | pine-branches x walking 
around 

during-the-first-seven-days-of- 

L the-New-Y ear 

Referring to mushroom hunter means a New 

Year’s Day visitor. 





The secret is: 
pine trees. 
pine branches. 


walking around during the first seven days 
of the New Year. 


among 


1. The mushroom hunter walks among pine 
trees as he hunts; pine branches are used for New 
Year’s house decoration; a New Year’s visitor 
walks around among pine branches and/or during 
the first seven days. 2. Wordplay is perhaps further 
complicated by the possible reading: matudake 
< matu pine branches + dake even, only, etc. 
3. Starr no. 90 (p. 28): kinoko for matudake; 
neiga for neiisi; haikaisuru for aruki mawaru. 


1,6. 


nikkityo: to kakete nani to toku 
hibigusuri to toku 
sono kokoro wa mainiti tukeru 


a-diary “ referring-to what” does-mean 
hand-lotion “ it-means 


of-that the-secret is § you-make-an-entry 
every-day l you-apply-it 

What does referring to a diary mean? 

It means hand-lotion. 


The secret of | 7°" make an entry 
that is: every day. 


you apply it 
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1.7. 


saizitu wa to kakete sumi yatu to toku 

sono kokoro wa yasumi 

festival-day x “referring-to charcoal eight- 
pieces’ means 

of-that 
" -. § holiday 

senieeaiadies eight-pieces-of-charcoal 

Referring to festival day means eight pieces of 

charcoal. 


The secret of 


-. § holiday. 
that is: eight pieces of charcoal. 


. 8. 


seiko: no hiketo to kakete koma to toku 

kokoro wa sifibo: ga daiiti 

success of the-secret “ referring-to a-top” means 

the-secret is industriousness x first-class 

Referring to the secret of success means 
(spinning) top.” 

The secret is: first class industriousness. 


“oe 


9. 


siiyu: to kakete hyosige no of -to toku 

sono kokoro wa ki ga atte naru 

dear-friend “referring-to wooden-clappers of 
the-sound ” means 

of-that the- ( wood at-rings 

x there-is-and they-har- 
feelings monize 

Referring to dear friend means the sound of 

wooden clappers. 


The secret of that is: 


we it-rings 
there is (are) ana { pil 


feelings they-harmonize. 


secret is 


. 10. 


syahu to kakete saiizyutu to toku 
sono kokoro wa hi:tari kaketari 


jinricksha-man “ referring-to arithmetic” means 

of-that pulling , 
the-secret is and pee , 
subtracting aia 


Referring to jinricksha man means arithmetic. 
The secret of 
-., § running and pulling. 
ematats multiplying and subtracting. 


1. Starr no. 4 (p.14): zifrikusya for syahu; 


sorobai abacus for saizyutu. 








1.11. 


syo:gi-no koma to kakete nani to toku 
tokeiya no mise to toku 

kifgii wa aru 

chess x man “ referring-to what” does-mean 
watchmaker’s shop “ it-means 

gold-and-silver x there-ts 

What does referring to chessman mean? 

It means watchmaker’s shop. 

There is gold and silver. 


1. In Japanese chess (syo: gi) two chessmen 
are called kifisyo: gold general, and two giiisyo: 
silver general. 


1. 12. 


te:tyo: to kakete kefisoi to toku 

sono kokoro wa nanigoto mo hikaeru 

memorandum-book “ referring-to self-deprecia- 
tion” means 

of-that the-secret is 

to-be-moderate-in 

to-jot-down 

Referring to memorandum-book means self- 
depreciation. 


The secret of 


to be moderate in 
that is: all things. 


to jot down 


things all 


2.1. 


hai(-)hai to i:magara deru mono wa 
nani (deiiwa) 
yes yes 
“ although-you-say it-goes-out 
it is what 
entering 


(telephone) 
What is it: 


“ yes, yes ” 
although you say it goes out. 
“ entering ” 
(Telephone. ) 
2. 2. 
hitotu no mono o hutatu yu: mono 
wa nani desu ka 
one x thing two that-is- 


. -.9 § a domestic-fowl 
called things x what is$ pose omnes me A 
What is one thing that is 


: A domestic fowl 
P) . 
called two things! Catching two birds. 


(niwatori) 
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1. niwa barnyard; tori bird, fowl ~ catch; ni 
two; wa fowl, pheasant; niwatori domestic fowl; 
niwa tori catching two birds. 


2. 3. 
itibai kanemoti no sakana wa 
nani desu ka 
-est rich X the-fish x what ts ? 
What is the richest fish ? 
1. rich — wealthy. 
+ gyo fish. 
2. 4. 
kite mo yuku to yu: do:butu ga ari- 
masu. sore wa nani desu ka (saru) 
it-comes although going” that’s-called an-animal 


x there’s that x what is ? a-monkey 
departing 


There’s an animal that’s called “going” al- 


though it comes. What is that? A monkey. 
Departing. 
2. 5. 


kuti ga nakute mo ha no aru mono 
wa nani 


a-mouth x nn 


(kifigyo) 
(the-goldfish) 
(The goldfish.) 
2. kifigyo < kiii gold 


(takageta) 


without but with x a-thing is what 
teeth 

(a-rain-clog) 

thing with but without a mouth ? 


What is a — 
teeth 


(A rain-clog.) 


1. takageta < taka high + geta clog, has long 
supports, designed for rainy weather. 2. Cf. 4. 47, 
Polivanov 1. 2. 


2. 6. 
niizyutu yori mo hitotu ue no 


mono wa nani desu ka (saiizyutu) 
invisibility than x one more that- 

is a-thing x what is ? (arithmetic) 
What is a thing that is one more 

than invisibility ? ( Arithmetic.) 


1. The morpheme nif of nifizyutu may be 
taken to mean two; one added to two = sai three 
which in sequence with zyutu = saiizyutu arith- 
metic. 


2. 7. 


onazi kane de tukutte-atte onazi namae de ari- 
nagara tukaimiti-no koto naru mono wa nal 
(kama to kama) 
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the-same metal of made the-same name have 
although-they’re-and useful x which-remain 
the-things are what (a-kettle and a-sickle) 
What are the things which remain useful al- 
though they’re made of the same metal and 
have the same name? (A kettle and a sickle.) 


1. Repetition of the homonymous sequences 
in the answer reflects (inter alia) the distinction 
between the two kafizi characters which signify 
kettle and sickle. 


2. 8. 


samuku-naru-hodo atuku naru mono 
wa nani 


the-colder-tt- hotter 


(ko: ri) 
gets the- it-gets it is what 


thicker 
(ice) 


What is it: the hotter 
colder it gets the it gets? 

thicker 

(Ice.) 


2.9. 
siri kara su: te kuti kara haku mono wa nani 
(tabako no kemuri) 


buttocks 
from sucked-in-and the-mouth 


from let-out it is what 
bottom-end 
(tobacco x smoke) 


What is it: 
sucked in { buttocks 
from the and let out from the mouth? 


bottom end 
(Tobacco smoke.) 


1. su: is specific for inhaling tobacco smoke, 
as is haku for puffing it out. 


2. 10. 
takakereba-takai-hodo yasui mono wa nani 
(birudinu no yatyii) 
the-higher-it-is the-cheaper-it-is it is what 
(a-butlding in rent) 
What is it: the higher it is the cheaper it is? 
(Rent in a building.) 
_ 1. takai means high, both in stature and in 
price, 
2.11. 


tateba-tatu-hodo hikuku naru mono wa nani 
(ro: soku) 
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the-lower it-gets it is 


endures 
the-more-it- ~ burns 
what 


stands-up 
(a-candle) 
What is it: 


endures 
the more it ~ burns 


stands up 


the lower it gets? 


(A candle.) 


2. 12. 


umi no kuri wa nani desu ka (hamaguri) 
sea X chestnut x what is ? (a-clam) 
What is a sea chestnut? (A clam.) 
1. hama seashore + kuri chestnut — hama- 
guri clam. 2. For another pun involving kuri cf. 
Preston fn. 14. " 


2. 13. 


’ yawarakute katai mono wa nani 
(teizyo no hada) 


both-soft-and hard a-thing is what 

the-skin ) 
the-character 
What is a thing both soft and hard? 


(a-chaste-woman of 


skin 
(The of a chaste woman.) 
character 


1. Soft in skin; hard in mind. 


3. 1. 
daidokoro ni wa doiina kame ga imasu ka 
(mizugame) 
jar 
x is ? 
turtle 
(a-water-jar) 


the-kitchen in x what-kind-of 


jar 
is in the kitchen ? 


What kind of 
turtle 


(A water jar.) 


1. Word play on the jar and turtle meanings 
of kame and on what kind of kame (mizu-kame. ) 


3. 2. 


go riii-no okane o kudamono ni site 
kudasai 

five rins worth-of-money x a-fruit 
into make please 

Please make five rins worth of money 
into a fruit. 


(rifigo) 
(apple) 
(Apple.) 
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1. The answer rifigo reverses the order of 
the similar sequences (morphemic sequences) in 
go rin. 
3. 3. 
hito ga iru toki wa ofina de aru ga 
hito ga inaku naru to otoko ni 
naru (huzii) 
a-person X is-there when X a-woman 
x it’s but a-person x not-there is 


when a-man it-becomes (a-wife) 
When a person is there it’s a woman, 

but when a person is not there it 

becomes a man. (A wife.) 


1. When the suffix -zii person is removed 
from the sequence huzii wife the residue is hu 
husband. 


3. 4. 


itu-mo oto:sami no otomo site iru 
mono wa nani ko sai desu ka 


always father with company keeps that 
the-thing x what ko Miss is ? 

What Miss -ko is the thing that always 
keeps company with father? (Tobacco. ) 


1. Wordplay on the -ko suffix in girls’ names 
and the -ko in tabako. 


(tabako) 


(tobacco) 


3. 5. 


kitune no daigoe to wa doiina yasai 
o yu: no desu ka 

a-fox of the-loud-cry ” x what-kind-of 
vegetable x called x is ? 

What kind of vegetable is called “the 
loud cry of a fox” ? 


(daikon ) 
(radish) 


(Radish. ) 


1. The answer daikoii may be read big ~ loud 
koi, where kon is the Japanese onomatopoeia for 
the cry of a fox. 


3. 6. 


muko:-e yukinagara modoru to yu: 

do: butu ga arimasu (kaeru) 
forward although-it-goes backwards” called an- 
a-frog 
return 
There’s an animal called “backwards” although 
A frog. 
Return. 


animal x there’s 


it goes forward. 


3. 7. 


nifigei no karada no-naka-ni saiiri izyo: 
aru nagai tokoro ga arimasu 


(siriyo) 





the-human x body inside three-ri more-than 
an-intestine 
four-ri 

There is a place inside the human body that’s 


? An intestine. 
more than three ri long. Four * al 


1. ri= 3. 927 km. 


that’s long a-place x there-is 


3. 8. 


sakanaya sai no motteru no wa nai 
pen desu ka 
a-fish-market man x has that x what 
pen is-it ? ( fish-cakes) 
What pen is it that a fish-market man has? 
( Fish-cakes,) 


1. Play on pei pen and pei a constituent of 
hanpen fish-cakes. 


(haiipei) 


3. 9. 


tako ga ireba wa sitara nani ni nari- 
masu ka (tabako ni narimasu) 
an-octopus x a-false-tooth x 1f-should-get 
what into would-it-turn ? 
(tobacco into it-would-turn) 
If an octopus should get a false tooth what 
would it turn into? 
(It would turn into tobacco.) 
1. The ba of ireba is the “ false tooth” which 


turns tako into tabako. 2. Cf. Starr no. 198 
(p. 46): mitubati minus -ti = mituba. 


4.1. 


ana ga takusaii atte mizu no yoku tamaru 
mono wa nani (kaimei) 
holes x many having-and water x well 
holding it is what (a-sponge) 
What is it: having many holes and hold- 
ing water well? (A sponge.) 


4. 2. 


asa hayaku ipponi miti o to:ru mono 
wa nani desu ka (amado) 
the-morning early-in one street x that- 
goes-up the-thing x what is ? 
(sliding-panels) 
What is the thing that goes up one 
street early in the morning? 


(Sliding panels.) 
4. 3. 
baba ni atte mo zizi ni awanai mono 
wa nani (kutibiru) 
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randmother with it-meets but grand- 

father with it-doesn’t-meet it is what 
(the-lips) 

What is it: it meets with grandmother 

but it doesn’t meet with grandfather ? 
(The lips.) 


1. The sequence baba grandmother requires 
bilabial articulation whereas zizi grandfather does 
not (suggested by Archer Taylor). 


4,4. 
gii no kimono o kite iru kuroibo: 
wa nani desu ka (tyokoreito) 


silver x clothes xX wearing who-ts 
a-black-man x what is ? 


What is a black man who is wearing 
silver clothes? (Chocolate.) 


4,5. 


hadaka de tabisuru mono wa nani 
naked x that-travels the-thing is what 
(a-postcard) 
What is the thing that travels naked. 
(A postcard.) 


(chocolate) 


(hagaki) 


4.6. 


hariya no tonari no kawaya no tonari no 
sibuya no tonari no amai mono wa nani 
desu ka (kuri) 
a-needle-shop x next-to x a-leather-shop 
x next-to x an-astringent-shop X nezt- 
to x a-sweet thing x what is? (a-chestnut) 
What is a sweet thing next to an astringent 
shop next to a leather shop next to a 
needle shop? (A chestnut.) 


1. Starr no. 208 (p.8): togeya thorn shop 
for hariya; umaimonoya for amai mono. 
2 Cf. 4.31. 


4.7. 


hayaku-nareba naru hodo osoku naru 

mono wa nani (hinode to higure) 
the-earlier-it-becomes the-later it-becomes 

at is what (sunrise and sunset) 
What is it: the earlier it becomes, the 

later it becomes? (Sunrise and sunset.) 


_1. The earlier the sunrise the longer the 
period of daylight (until sunset). 


4.8, 


hiru de mo yoru de mo neka-so: -site 


no nenai mono wa nani (daruma-saii ) 
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the-daytime in or night at x when-it’s- 
put-down x it-will-not-rest it 1s what 
(a-roly-poly) 
What is it: when it’s put down it will 
not rest, at night or in the daytime? 
(A roly-poly.) 
1. Roly-poly = Stehaufmannderl: a weighted 
toy figure which cannot be laid flat. See S. Culin, 
Korean Games, Philadelphia, 1895, p. 5, and T. 
Nisizawa, Japanese Folk-Toys, Tokyo, 1939, p. 
32 ff. 


4.9. 
hiru wakarete yoru issyo-ni naru mono 
wa nani (mabuta) 
in-the-daytime apart-and at-night together 
coming it is what (the-eyelids) 
What is it: apart in the daytime and 
coming together at night? (The eyelids.) 


4. 10. 
hukanai uti ga kirei de huku to yogo- 
reru mono wa nani (zo: kin) 
you re-not-wiping-it while x clean it’s 
you-wipe-it when it-gets-dirty. it is 
what (a-dust-cloth) 
What is it: while you’re not wiping it 
it’s clean, when you wipe it it gets 
dirty? (A dust cloth.) 
1. 4.11. 


4.11. 
hukeba-huku-hodo kitanaku naru mono 
wa nani (zo: kin) 
the-more-you-wipe-it the-dirtier tt-gets 
it is what (a-dust-cloth) 
What is it: the more you wipe it the 
dirtier it gets? (A dust cloth.) 


1. 4.10. 


4. 12. 


huta mo soko mo nakute mizu o ireru 

ni befiri na mono ga nani (zyo: go) 
cover either bottom or without-but water 

x put-in to useful x the-thing-that’s 

is what (a-funnel) 
What’s the thing that’s without either 

cover or bottom but useful to put 

water in? (A funnel.) 


4. 13. 


ikura kitte-mo motodo: ri ni naru mono 


wa nani (mizu) 
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as-many-times as-it’s-cut as-it-was-before 


x tt-becomes it is what (water) 
What is it: as many times as it’s cut, 
it becomes as it was before? ( Water.) 


1. 4.24. 2. Cf. 4. 22-3, Preston 2.3. 
4. 14. 
inai toki-ni ite iru toki-ni inai hito 
wa nani (rusubai ) 


not-there when-you’re is-there-and there 
when-you’re 1s-not-there a-man-who 
is what (a-caretaker) 
What is a man who is there when you’re 
not there and is not there when 
you’re there? (A caretaker.) 


1. Cf. 4.55, Polivanov 1.4, Preston 2. 2. 


4.15. 
ippon asi de osie o ofibu-site-iru mono 
wa nani desu ka (hagoita) 
one leg and a-pasted-rag-picture x car- 
ried-on-tts-back it x what is ? 
(a-battledore) 
What is it: one leg and a pasted rag 
picture carried on its back? (A battledore.) 
1. Leg = handle; back = one flat surface of 
the paddle (battledore). 


2. Cf. Nisizawa op. cit. (4.8) p. 58 for 
illustration and comment. 


4. 16. 
issyu: kai ni itido akai kimono o kiru 
mono wa nani 
a-week x once red clothes x that-wears 
a-thing is what (a-calendar) 
What is a thing that wears red clothes 
once a week? (A calendar.) 


4.17. 


itu-de-mo marui uiido:ba o kyo: dai 
de kakekko-siteru mono wa nani 


(koyomi) 


desu ka (tokei) 
always a-round track on brothers x 
running-a-race it x what is ? (a-clock) 
What is it: brothers always running 
a race on a round track? (A clock.) 
4. 18. 
itu-mo hitotu no kasa o hutari de 
sasite-iru mono wa nani (matuba) 


always one X umbrella x two-people by 
held-up it is what 


(pine-needles) 





What is it: one umbrella always held 
up by two people? ( Pine-needles,) 


4. 19. 
itu-mo narande hasiru mono wa nani 
desu ka (kuruma no wa) 


always together which-is-running a- 

thing x what is ? (a-cart of wheels) 
What is a thing which is always run- 

ning together ? ( Wheels of a cart.) 


4. 20. 


kanayama koete takeyama koete sono- 
mata muko:-no kanayama koete hi 
no deru mono wa nani 
a-metal-mine going-over a-bamboo-grove 
going-over that opposite a-metal-mine 
going-over fire x comes-out it 1s what 
(a-pipe) 
What is it: going over a metal-mine, 
going over bamboo, then going over 
a metal-mine opposite that, fire 
comes out? 


(kiseru) 


(A pipe.) 

1. The (tobacco) pipe in question has a 
metal bowl and shank, a bamboo stem, and a metal 
mouthpiece. 


4, 21. 


kawaita kimono o nuide nureta kimono 
o kiru mono wa nani (monohosizao) 
dry clothes x takes-off-and wet clothes 
x puts-on the-thing-that 1s what 
(a-clothes-line) 
What is the thing that takes off dry 
clothes and puts on wet clothes? 


(A clothes-line.) 
4, 22. 
kezureba-kezuru-hodo o: kiku naru mono 
wa nani (ana) 


the-more-you-pare-it the-bigger 1tt-gets 


the-thing 1s what (a-hole) 
What is the thing: the more you pare 
it the bigger it gets? (A hole.) 
1. Preston 2.3. 2. Cf. 4. 23-4. 
4. 23. 
kitte mo kitte mo heranai omotya 
wa nani (karata) 
cutting and cutting but an-undiminish- 
ing toy it-is what-is-tt ( playing-cards) 
Cutting and cutting but it is an un- 


diminishing toy. What is it? 
(Playing cards.) 
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4, 24. 
kitte mo kitte mo kirenai mono wa nani 
(mizu) 
you-cut although cut and you-don’t-cut-it 
it is what (water) 
What is it: although you cut and cut, 
you don’t cut it? ( Water. ) 


1.4.18. 2. Cf. 4. 22-3, Preston 2. 3. 


4,25. 


kodomo no toki wa kimono o kite ite 
otona ni naru hadaka ni naru mono 
wa nani desu ka 

a-child x when-it’s x clothes x 1t-wears 
but an-adult x it-becomes when naked 
x it-gets tt x what is ? (bamboo) 

What is it: when it’s a child it wears 
clothes but when it becomes an adult 
it gets naked? (Bamboo. ) 


1. Starr no. 19% (p.45): takusai kimono 
many clothes for kimono; seityo: for otona. 


(take) 


4, 26. 


korogasa nakereba susumanai mono 
wa nani 
rolling if-there-isn’t-any 1t-doesn’t 
advance it is what (a-kind-of-backgammon) 
What is it: if there isn’t any rolling 
it doesn’t advance? 
(A kind of backgammon.) 


(sugoroku) 


4, 27. 


ku: toki-ni kuwazu kuwata toki-ni 
ku: mono wa nani 
(turi-suru-hito-no beito:) 
bites when-it it-doesn’t-bite didn’t- 
bite when-it it-bites it is what 
(a-fisherman’s lunch) 
What is it: it doesn’t bite when it 
bites, it bites when it didn’t bite. 
(A fisherman’s lunch.) 


1. Double reference: (per free translation) 
fisherman, fish, fisherman, fish. Cf. 4. 29. 


4, 28, 


mainiti hito ya kuruma ni humarete 
iru mono wa nani 

everyday man and cart by stepped-on 
it’s it is what 

What is it: everyday it’s stepped on 
by man and cart? 


(miti) 


(a-road) 


(A road.) 


4. 29. 


massugu-de atte mo massugu-de nai 

mono wa nani (kanezasi) 
straight it’s but straight it’s-not it 

is what (a-carpenter’s-T-or-L-square) 
What is it: it’s straight but it’s not 

straight ? (A carpenter’s T or L square.) 


1. Double reference: (per free translation) 
the thing squared up, the T square itself. Cf. 4. 27. 


4. 30. 


mau bakari de utawanai mono wa 
nani desu ka 

dances only and doesn’t-sing a-thing- 
which x what is ? (a-butterfly) 

What is a thing which only dances 
and doesn’t sing? (A butterfly.) 


4. 31. 


mawari ga gohukuya de sono naka-ni kana- 
monoya ga atte sono naka-ni komeya ga atte 
sono tonari ni kafibutuya to yaoya to gyu:- 
nikuya to sakanaya nado aru mono wa nani 
(beiito : hako) 

round-about x a-dry-goods-store and that inside 
a-hardware-store x there’s-and that inside 
a-rice-shop x there’s-and that next to a dried- 
food-store and a-fruit-and-vegetable-store and 
a-butcher-shop and a-fish-market and-so-on 
there’s it 1s what (a-lunch-boz) 
What is it: round about there’s a dry-goods 
store and inside that there’s a hardware store 
and inside that there’s a rice shop and next 
to that a dried-food store and a fruit and 
vegetable store and a butcher shop and a fish 
market and so on? (A lunch box.) 


1. Cf. 4.6. 
4. 32. 


me no mae ni arinagara mienai 
mono wa nani 

your-eyes of front in although-it’s 
it-isn’t-seen it 1s what (the-eyelashes) 

What is it: although it’s in front of 
your eyes it isn’t seen? (The eyelashes. ) 


4. 33. 


mekura de-mo miru wa nani desu ka 
(yume o miru) 


a-blind-man even sees the-thing-that 

x what is ? (a-dream Xx he-sees) 
What is the thing that even a blind 

man sees? (He sees a dream.) 


1. Cf. 4.37. 


(tyo: tyo:) 


(matuge) 
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4. 34. 


miru toki-ni misenai de misenai 
toki-ni miseru mono wa nani 
(sibai no maku) 
you-see-it when it-can’t-be-seen and 
it-can’t-be-seen when it-can-be-seen 
it is what (a-theatre x curtain) 
What is it: when you see it it can’t 
be seen and when it can’t be seen 
it can be seen? (A theatre curtain.) 


1. Double reference: (per free translation) 
curtain, play, curtain, play. 


4. 35. 


muttu asi arinagara yottu asi de 
aruku mono wa nani desu ka 
siz legs although it-has four legs with 
that-walks a-thing x what is ? 
(a-rider-on-horseback ) 
What is a thing that walks with four 
legs although it has six legs? 
(A rider on horseback. ) 


(zyo: ba) 


4. 36. 
naite-naku homerareru mono wa nani — 
(gidayu :) 
the-more-you-cry the-more-praiseworthy 
it is what (gidayu:) 
What is it: the more you cry the more 
praiseworthy : (Gidayu: .) 
1. gidayu: is a traditional Japanese music 


type. Cf. Y. Yoshikawa et al., Japanese Drama, 
Tokyo, 1936, p. 50ff. and S. Miyake, Kabuki 
Drama, Tokyo, 1938, p. 27. 2. Cf. Starr no. 125 
(p. 34) : a nazo on blindman listening to gidayu:. 


4. 37. 


nete ite-mo mireru mono wa nani (yume) 
sleeping while-yow’re you-see a-thing-that is 
what (a-dream ) 
What is a thing that you see while 
you’re sleeping ? (A dream.) 
1. Cf. 4.33. 


4. 38. 


nobireba-nobiru-hodo mizikaku naru 
mono wa nani 

the-more-you-stretch-it the-shorter it- 
gets it is what (the-life-span) 

What is it: the more you stretch it, 

(The life-span.) 


(zyumyo:) 


the shorter it gets? 





4. 39. 


okao ga muttu de me ga nizyu: 
aru mono wa nani desu ka 
faces x six eyes X twenty which-has 
a-thing x what is ? 
What is a thing which has twenty 
eyes in six faces? 
(Dice [spots on the dice].) 


(sainome) 


(dice) 


4. 40. 


omoku-nareba-naru-hodo karuku naru 
mono wa nani (byo : nii-no tairyo) 


more serious 
the- 


heavier-it-gets 
(a-sick-man’s weight-of-body) 


the-lighter it-gets it is what 


What is it: 


more serious 
the 


heavier 


it gets the lighter it gets? 


( Weight of a sick man’s body.) 


1. Double reference: (per free translation) 
the sickness, the body weight. Meaning alterna- 
tion on omoi is perhaps more a reflex of the 
English translation than a culturally attested 
alternation. The riddle is not, therefore, classified 
as punning. 


4. 41. 


omoku nareba-naru hodo ue e agaru 
mono wa nani (hakari no huid::) 
heavy it-gets the-more-the-more the-top 
to it-climbs this-thing 1s what 
(a-scale on a-weight) 
What is this thing: the more it gets 
heavy the more it climbs to the top. 
(A weight on a scale.) 


1. Double reference: (per free translation) 
the thing weighed, the weight. 


4. 42. 


Oteiki no toki omote o issyo: ni aruku 
mono wa nani (kage) 


fine-weather x when-it-is outside x along- 
with-you x that-walks the-thing is what 
(shadow) 


What is the thing that walks along with 
you outside when it is fine weather? 


(Shadow.) 
1. Cf. 4. 43. 
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4, 43. 
otte mo otte mo oitukenu mono wa 
nani 
chasing and chasing but not-catching 
it is what 
What is it: chasing and chasing but 
not catching ? (Shadow. ) 


1. Cf. 4. 42. 
4, 44. 


robata de maruku-naru mono wa nani 


(kage) 


(shadow) 


(neko) 


the-fire-hole at that-curls-up the-thing 
is what 

What is the thing that curls up at the 
fire-hole ? 


4,45. 

sakasa ni natte hataraite yoko ni natte 
yasumu mono wa nani 

upside-down Xx when-t’s works-and tts- 
side on when-it’s rests the-thing-that 
is what (a-writing-brush) 

What is the thing that works when it’s 
upside down and rests when it’s on 
its side? (A writing brush.) 
1. Cf. 4.50, 4. 59. 


4, 46, 


sikaku-na kaozyu: me darako wa nani 
(tatami) 


(a-cat) 
(A cat.) 


(hude) 


square a-big-face eyes full-of is what 
(a-woven-reed-mat ) 
What is a big square face full of eyes? 
(A woven reed mat.) 
1. Eyes are interstices in the matting. 


4.47, 


sikaku-na okao ni medama mittu wa 
nani 


square X a-face in eyes three is what 


(geta) 
(A clog.) 
1. A geta is a Japanese clog consisting basic- 

ally of three vertical supports holding up the 


platform on which the foot is placed. 2. Cf. 2.5, 
Polivanov 1. 2. 


4,48, 


syo:zi no-kage-ni akai kozo: ga hya- 
kunii iru mono wa nani 
a-screen behind red boys x a-hundred 


(zakuro) 


are it is what (a-pomegranate) 
What is it: behind a screen are a hun- 
dred red boys? (A pomegranate. ) 


4, 49. 
tateba hikuku suwareba takaku naru 
mono wa nani (teiizyo :) 
if-you-stand-up it-gets-low 1f-you-sit- 
down high it-gets it is what (the-ceiling) 
What is it: if you stand up it gets low, 
if you sit down it gets high? (The ceiling.) 
4. 50. 


tatte ni-natte yasumi yoko ni-natte 
hataraku mono wa nani 
standing-up when-tt’s lying-on-tts-side 
when-tt’s it-works it 1s what 
(a-Japanese-harp) 
What is it: when it’s standing up it 
rests, when it’s lying on its side 
it works? (A Japanese harp.) 


1. Cf. 4. 45. 


4. 51. 
ti:sai iriguti o:ki:-na deguti wa nani 
(rappa) 


(koto) 


a-small entrance a-large exit is-it what 
_ (a-horn) 
What is it: a small entrance, a large 
exit? (A horn [bugle].) 
4. 52. 
ti: sakereba-ti: sai-hodo takai mono wa 
nani (hiko : ki) 
the-smaller-it-is the-higher-it-is it is 
what (an-airplane) 
What is it: the smaller it is, the higher 
it is? (An airplane.) 
4. 53. 
ti: sakute o:ki: mono wa nani 
(kanemoti-no tyokiityo:) 
little-and big a-thing-that’s is what 
(a-rich-man’s bank-book) 
What is a thing that’s little and big? 
aa (A rich man’s bank-book.) 


torete-mo moraute-mo yakkai-na mono 

wa nani (karuta kai no huda) 
taking-it you-keep-it troublesome the- 

thing is what (card game in a-card) 
Taking it you keep it. What is the 

troublesome thing? (A card in a card game.) 


4. 55. 


tukau toki ni tukawazu tukawanai 
toki ni tukau mono wa nani 
(huro no huta) 
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you-use-it when x you-don’t-use-tt 
you-don’t-use-it when x you-use-tt 
the-thing-that is what (bathtub x cover) 
What is the thing that: when you use 
it you don’t use it; when you don’t 
use it you use it? (Bathtub-cover. ) 


1. Polivanov 1.4, Preston 2.2. 2. Cf. 4.14. 
4. 56. 
tuno ippoi no aobo:zu wa nani desu ka 
(kuwai) 


horn one with a-green-priest x what is ? 
(an-arrowhead) 
What is a green priest with one horn? 
(An arrowhead.) 
4, 57. 


umarete mo oie to issyo-ni aruku mono 
wa nani desu ka (katatumuri) 
it-was-born-in x the-house x together-with 
that-walks-alone the-thing what is ? 


(a-snail) 
What is the thing that walks along 
together with the house it was 
born in? (A snail.) 
4. 58. 


usukute atui mono wa nani desu ka 
(tura no kawa) 
thin-and thick a-thing that-is what is ? 
(the-face of skin) 
What is a thing that is thin and thick? 
(Skin of the face.) 
1. The reference is to “ thick-skinned ” 
people. Cf. the sequence: ano hito wa tura no 
kawa ga atui that fellow x face of skin x thick 
“he’s an uncouth (brazen) fellow.” 


4. 59. 


wakai toki ni siraga de tositotte kara 
ke ga kuroku naru mono wa nani 
desu ka 

young when-t’s x white tt’s-and it-gets- 
old after its-hair x black gets it x 
what is ? (a-writing-brush) 

What is it: when it’s young it’s white 
and after it gets old its hair gets 
black ? (A writing brush.) 


1. Cf. 4. 45. 


4. 60. 
yasui no-ni takai mono wa nani 
(nise no syoga) 


(hude) 


cheap although expensive a-thing-that’s 
is what (an-imitation xX painting) 
What is a thing that’s expensive although 
cheap ? (An imitation painting.) 


4. 61. 


yo: no nai toki wa nagaku nari yo: 

no aru toki wa maruku naru mono 

wa nani (karakasa) 
using-it you’re-not when x long it-gets 

using-it x you're when xX round it- 

gets the-thing 1s what (an-umbrella) 
What is the thing: when you’re not 

using it it gets long: when you’re 

using it it gets round? (An umbrella.) 


4. 62. 


yuki ga hureba sirobo: zu ame no toki 
wa nurebo:zu oteiki no toki wa 
akabo:zu no mono wa nani 
(akaku nutta posuto) 
snow x when-falls tt’s-a-white-priest rain 
x when-there’s x it’s-a-wet-priest fine- 
weather x when-it’s x 1t’s-a-red-priest x 
it is what (red painted a-post) 
What is it: when snow falls it’s a white 
priest, when there’s rain it’s a wet 
priest, when it’s fine weather it’s a red 
priest ? (A red-painted post.) 


1. Cf. 4. 63. 


4. 63. 


yuki ga hutte mo ame ga hutte mo 
tatido:si no mono wa nani (posuto) 

snow X falls even-though rain x falls even- 
though always-standing-up that’s the- 
thing is what (a-post) 

Even though snow falls, even though rain 
falls, what is the thing that’s always 
standing up? (A post.) 


1. Cf. 4. 62. 


4. 64. 
yuki ni mo kaeri ni mo hataraku daikudo: gu 
wa nani (nokogiti) 


going by and coming-back x x that-works 
a-carpenter’s-tool is what (a-saw) 

What is a carpenter’s tool that works by going 
and coming back? (A saw.) 





5, ( 
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5.0. Index of riddle answers.‘ 


airplane 4. 52 

apple 3.2 

apply it 1.6 
arithmetic 1.10, 2.6 
arrowhead 4. 56 
backgammon 4. 26 
bamboo 4. 25 
pathtub-cover 4. 55 
battledore 4.15 
butterfly 4. 30 


calendar 4.16 

candle 2.11 

caretaker 4.14 

carpenter’s square 4, 29 
earrot 1.3 

cat 4. 44 

catching two birds 2.2 

ceiling 4.49 

character of a chaste woman 2.13 
chessman 1.11 

chestnut 4. 6 

chocolate 4. 4 

clam 2.12 

clock 4.17 

clog 4.47 

clothes-line 4. 21 

dear friend 1.9 

departing 2.4 

dice 4.39 

domestic fowl ~ catching two birds 2.2 
dream 4. 33, 4.37 

dustcloth 4.10, 4.11 

eight pieces of charcoal 1.7 
eyelashes 4. 32 

eyelid 4.9 

fon 1,2 

feelings that harmonize 1.9 
festival day 1.7 

first-class industriousness 1.8 
first seven days of the New Year 1.5 
fish-cakes 3.8 

fisherman’s lunch 4. 27 

four ri 3.7 

frog ~ return 3.6 

funnel 4, 12 

geipei 1.3 

gidayu: 4.36 

gold and silver 1.11 

goldfish 2.3 

harp 4.50 

head is round 1.2 

hole 4. 22 

holiday ~ eight pieces of charcoal 1.7 
horn (bugle) 4.51 

ice 2.8 

imitation painting 4. 60 
intestine ~ four ri 3.7 
jinricksha man 1.10 


aaa 


‘Including pun alternants. 


jotting down 1.12 
kettle and sickle 2.7 


life-span 4. 38 

lips 4.3 

look at them every morning 1.1 

lunch-box 4. 31 

make an entry ~ apply it 1.6 

mat 4. 46 

memorandum book 1. 12 

militaristic country 1.4 

moderation ~ jotting down 1.12 

monkey ~ departing 2.4 

morning-glory 1.1 

multiplying 1.10 

mushroom hunter 1.5 

New Year’s Day visitor 1.5 

newspaper 1.1 

passing marks ~ soldiers 1.4 

pine branches 1.5 

pine-needles 4. 18 

pine trees 1.5 

playing card 4. 54 

playing cards 4. 23 

pomegranate 4. 48 

post 4. 63 

posteard 4.5 

priest 1.2 

pulling and running ~ subtracting and multiplying 
1.10 


radish 3.5 

radish and carrot 1.3 
rain-clog 2.5 

red 1.3 

red painted post 4. 62 
rent in building 2.10 
return 3.6 

rich man’s bankbook 4. 53 
rider on horseback 4. 35 
road 4.28 

roly-poly 4.8 

running 1.10 

saw 4. 64 

school-marks 1.4 

secret of success 1.8 
self-depreciation 1.12 
shadow 4. 42, 4. 43 

skin ~ character of a chaste woman 2.13 
skin of the face 4. 58 
sickle 2.7 

silver 1.11 

sliding panels 4.2 

snail 4.57 

soldiers 1.4 

sound of wooden clappers 1.9 
sponge 4.1. 
subtracting 1.10 
sunrise and sunset 4.7 
sunset 4.7 

telephone 2.1 

theatre curtain 4. 34 
tobacco 3.4, 3.9 
tobacco pipe 4. 20 
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tobacco smoke 2.9 
top (spinning) 1.8 
umbrella 4. 61 

using handlotion 1.6 


among pinetrees — pine 
branches 
1.5 


during the first seven days 
of the New Year 


walking around 


watchmaker’s shop 1.11 
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water 4.13, 4.24 

water jar 3.1 

weight of a sick man’s body 4. 40 

weight on a scale 4.41 

wheels of a cart 4.19 

white and red 1.3 

wife 3.3 

wood that rings ~ feelings that harmonize 1.9 
writing in a diary 1.6 

writing-brush 4.45, 4. 59 








BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


From Arabic Books and Manuscripts IV: New Fragments of as-Sarahsi 


A collection of fragments of the works of Ahmad 
b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi was published by the writer 
in 1943.1 The present note contributes nothing 
essential to the problem with which the previous 
monograph dealt. That problem was to show how 
the lost works of an important Arabic prose writer 
might be reconstructed through a collection of the 
preserved fragments. It is obvious that at the 
present time no completeness can be achieved, even 
if there were none of those inexcusable omissions 
which result from an inadequate knowledge of the 
published literature. Too many works, especially 
of the older ones, the potential main source of 
Sarahsi quotations, are as yet little known. The 
material which is here presented constitutes only 
part of what can be confidently expected to show 
up in the future. Other parts of the geographical 
volume of Ibn al-‘Adim’s Bugyah, and Ibn Sad- 
did’s A‘lag al-hazirah might yield additional 
material. 

There always remains the possibility that the 
one or other complete work of the author whose 
fragments were collected may turn up in some 
manuscript collection. In this case, the existence 
of a collection of fragments might still be helpful, 
and its value as a rule would not be diminished. 
Unfortunately, no complete work by as-Sarahsi 
has as yet been safely recovered. One of his books 
on music is said to be preserved in a manuscript 
in private possession.** The printed Catalogue of 
the Municipal Library in Alexandria tentatively 
identified an anonymous Kitéb adab an-nafs 
(Alexandria 7134, mawa‘iz 3640g) as a work by 
as-Sarahsi.? The ascription of the work to him is 
based solely upon the occurrence of a similar title 
in the preserved list of as-Sarahsi’s works. An 
ascription on such grounds is a precarious pro- 
cedure, especially when, as in this case, the title 
18a very common one. The work, in style, contents, 
and composition, shows no sign of as-Sarahsi’s 
authorship ; indeed, no author of the ninth or tenth 


*Almad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarabst (New Haven, 1943. 
American Oriental Series 26). 

“Ci. P. Sbath, Al-Fihris 1.80 (Cairo, 1938). 

*C. Brockelmann, GAL Supplement 3.1204 and GAL? 
1,232, adds two question marks to this identification. 


century is likely to have written it. The form Ibn 
al-Mu'‘tazz which is used in introducing verses by 
the great poet makes the ascription to as-Sarahsi 
entirely unacceptable. 

The new fragments contain quite a number of 
noteworthy details. We find some more titles of 
works by as-Sarahsi which were not known to the 
bibliographers. We have here the first collection 
of authentic fragments of the author’s Masélik 
wa-l-mamaélik, obviously a first-class source for 
Near Eastern historical geography* and for the 
study of the influence of Graeco-Latin itineraria 
upon Muslim geography. We get a rare and most 
authentic statement on the education of ‘Abbasid 
princes and the intellectual ambitions of a ninth- 
century caliph. We learn something about the 
transmission of astronomical and _ astrological 
knowledge from India and Persia to the Arabs. 

No new biographical information about as- 
Sarahsi has come to light. The story of his expo- 
sure of a miracle worker, with its obvious ridicule 
of the established religion, appears in al-Ib8ithi* 
as an anonymous anecdote which is connected with 
the court of al-Ma’min. 


THE FRAGMENTS® 


II. PHILOsoPHY 
II B2. 


Perhaps from On Love (II A1l2). 

Mugultay, Al-Wddih al-mubin fi dikr man uéshida min 
al-muhibbin 41 Spies (Stuttgart, 1936. Bonner Orien- 
talistische Studien 18). 


. . . . In this sense, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as- 
Sarahsi said: 


When a union of the two bodies is not possible 
for the soul, it looks for the union of the two souls. 
It goes after the emotions and mentality ® of the 


*E. Honigmann correctly observed that as-Sarabsi 
should not be overestimated as a geographer (cf. JAOS 
64.149 [1944]), but his data remain valuable in spite 
of the mistakes they may contain. 

‘ Al-Mustatraf 2.303 (Bialiq, 1268). 

5 The arrangement of the monograph (fn. 1) is adhered 
to in the following pages. 

* This double translation seems to come fairly close to 
the meaning of hawér". 
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beloved and the achievement of commonness in this 
respect, so that the soul of the beloved may come 
to love the soul of the lover and the souls become 
one through their union by common (emotions 
and mentality). 

As we would expect, as-Sarabsi’s theory of love is 


based upon Greek speculations. This fragment, however, 
is too short to admit any specific conclusions. 


II C2. 
At-Tawhidi, Al-Bas@’ir wa-d-dab@ir, phot. Cairo Adab 
9104 (from ms. Fatih (Istanbul) 3695), 4. 104-6. 


Ahmad b. at-Tayyib said: Galen gave prefer- 
ence to three character qualities: pity, modesty, 
and generosity..... 

Ahmad b, at-Tayyib said: Overmuch pity kills 
the soul, causes the barriers to disappear, and de- 
stroys the accepted customs. God said: (lacuna) 


Overmuch generosity causes poverty. Health is 
wealth, and poverty is humiliation. Pity takes the 
place of wealth of? people who have become poor. 
The person who is pitied is unhappy. 

Overmuch modesty causes weakness and feeble- 
ness. 


Needless to say, Galen has nothing of the sort in his 
work on Hthics which is preserved in an Arabic trans- 
lation. Pity and generosity are not mentioned by him 
there at all. He may, however, have expressed himself 
in this vein in some of his other works. 


II C83 and 4. 


Two Sarabsi fragments were quoted by P. Kraus * 
from Hamzah al-Isfahani’s Kitéb at-tanbih ‘ala hudit 
at-tashif. They deal with problems of cultural inter- 
action rather than with specific philosophical problems. 

One of the fragments discusses the western schools of 
philosophy and learning, which are supposed to have 
been five in number and whose representatives combined, 
it is said, would not measure up to as-Sarabsi’s teacher, 
al-Kindi. Part of the information is also found in frag- 
ment III B 20, where it might have been derived from 
some other work of the author. 

The other fragment tells about as-Sarahsi’s invention 
of a special alphabet for the transcription of foreign 
languages. 


III. GrocraPHy 
III B4. 
As-Sarabsi’s Masélik wa-l-mamélik was to all appear- 
ances very similar to the contemporary works by the 
same title, such as the Masélik wa-l-mamélik of Ibn 





7™The translation of the passage, which has a Nietz- 
schean flavor, is uncertain. 

8 Jabir Ibn Hayydn 2.171 fn. 2 and 2. 245 fn. 2 (Cairo, 
1942. Mémoires de VInstitut d’ Egypte 45). 





Hurradadbih. It contained the description of cities ang 
villages along the great overland routes, with the addi. 
tion of some information of military, commercial, cyl. 
tural, and historical importance. The large rivers appear 
to have been treated separately. 

Yaqit—whose geographical work, when compared with 
those of as-Sarabsi and the latter’s contemporaries, offers 
an excellent illustration of the general lines along which 
Muslim geographical scholarship developed — had no di- 
rect access to as-Sarabsi’s Masdlik. However, some 
Sarabsi quotations in YAqit, which were previously 
ascribed to as-Sarabsi’s Risdlah on al-Mu‘tadid’s expe. 
dition, such as III B 19, may go back indirectly to the 
Masélik. 

III B 29, from Ibn Saddad, is now proven to be de. 
rived from the Masélik. 


III B 4a. 
From the Masélik (III A 5). 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyat at-talab fi ta’rib Halab, phot. 
Cairo Ta’rib 1566 (from Aya Sofya 3036), 439. 
I read the following statement in the Masélik 
wa-l-mamalik of Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi: 
The Euphrates takes its origin at Qaliqala, two 
farsah’s from a source (?).° It passes through 
Asia Minor, and is fed by sources. The Arsanis, 
the river of SimSat, flows into it. It comes to 
Kamh,*° two miles from Malatiyah, and goes out to 
Las ,** until it reaches Sumaysat. From there on, 
it is navigable for boats and rafts.?? It flows into 
the Tigris, in a number of rivers that branch off 
from it in the marches of Bagdad and al-Kifah. 


The identical information appears in Ibn Hurradadbih 
174 De Goeje. 


III B 4b. 


From the Masélik (III A 5). 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyah 188. 





* Leg.: its source? 

1° The vocalization is thus indicated by Yaqit, Mu'jam 
4.304 Wiistenfeld. The place is also mentioned, for in- 
stance, in al-Baladuri, Futéh 184 ff. De Goeje, and Ibn 
al-Atir, Kaémil, anno 59 and anno 133. 

11In connection with Ibn Hurradadbih’s Masélik and 
the other geographical works in which this place occurs, 
M. J. De Goeje always thought of an unidentified Jibilt4. 
The city of Hint in Diyar Bakr near MayyAfariqin does 
not seem to have been situated on the Euphrates (cf. 
Ibn Abi Usaybi‘ah 2.221 Miiller; Yaqit, Mu‘jam 2.382 
Wiistenfeld; identical with Hani, Yaqat, Mu‘jam 2. 188 
Wiistenfeld; Ibn al-Atir, Kamil, cf. the index to Torn- 
berg’s edition). According to K. Miller, Itineraria Ro- 
mana 684 (Stuttgart, 1916), a place called Heba (now 
Dardare) is mentioned between Malatiyah and Sumay- 
sit. It is possible if uncertain that the Arabic word 1s 
to be read in a form corresponding Heba. 

12 Made of logs, or, rather, blown-up skins fastened 
together. 
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I read the following statement in Ahmad b. at- 
Tayyib as-Sarahsi’s Masalik wa-l-mamdalik, on the 
road from Asia Minor to Syria, in connection with 
one of the routes he mentioned: 

Then, return to 559+). From there, a road 


leads to Lake hl 22" Then, follow it ules to the 
go— that is, the Euphrates —, then, to Suryas 
—that is, Manbij.* 

The information that ‘ ge is the Euphrates’ was 


also given in as-Sarabsi’s name in the margin of the 
preceding fragment. 


III B 4c. 
From the Masélik (III A 5). 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyah 195. 


1 Cf, Hudiid al-‘dlam 54, 183, ed. by V. Minorsky 
(Oxford-London 1937. H.J. W. Gibb Mem. Ser. N.8. 11). 

18This quotation is found in Ibn al-‘Adim in connec- 
tion with Manbij. Ibn al-‘Adim had previously said that 
the city was originally called Hieropolis and later on, 
by Kisri, Manbih. He had added: ‘I chanced upon a 
History whose compiler mentioned that he had copied 
it from various books and from the Greek and Syriac 
Old Testament (Tawréh) and a history of the Rim and 
other (people). In that History, I read the following 
statement: In the fiftieth year of his reign—that is, of 
king Nebuchadnezzar—the lame Pharaoh [i.e., Nechoh, 
according to a Hebrew etymology of the name, which 
was adopted by the Jewish and Syriac translations], the 
king of Egypt, was killed <....> whose name was 
Joiakim [Jer. 46.2]. Pharao had burned down the city 
of Manbij [the Biblical Carchemish being equated with 
Manbij. Sa‘adyah, in his translation, equated it with 
Qirqisiya’, or ar-Raqqah]. It was rebuilt and called 
Hieropolis which means: City of Priests.’ 

One manuscript of Ibn a8-Sihnah, ad-Durr al-muntabab 
fi ta’rih mamlakat Halab 227 (Beirut, 1909), who quotes 
Ibn al-‘Adim (cf. also E. Honigmann, in ZI, s.v. Man- 
bidj) also adds that before Manbij was called Hieropolis, 
it was called SuryAs. 

In all probability, as-Sarabsi’s identification of Suryds 
with Manbij is unjustified. There are a number of 
localities mentioned in the region which, in the original 
form of their names, might be identical with Suryds. 
Sura on the Euphrates can hardly be meant. Seriane is 
a possible candidate but it appears to have been situated 
quite a distance to the south of Manbij. Serre, which in 
another source is spelt with a @ as its first letter, is 
placed by R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie 
antique et médiévale 451 (Paris, 1927. Bibl. archéol. et 
histor. 4), very near Manbij. E. Honigmann, in PWRE, 
8.v, Serre, is less certain about the location of the place. 
He thinks of Serrin east of the Euphrates, and also 
refers to a Syriac Sryn near Balis. All these are possi- 
bilities for our Sury4s, none of them, however, certain. 
We can hope for more certainty only if we succeed in 
determining the route which is described in the fragment. 
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The Greek name of ar-Rusifah is Qataimila ( ?).™* 
That was mentioned by Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as- 
Sarahst in the Masélik wa-l-mamalik. He said: 

From QatAimila (?) to al-‘Udayb,’® there is a 
distance of twenty-four miles. His&im b. ‘Abd-al- 
Malik b. Marw4n built it. It has stone walls. 
Inside, there is a big reservoir (masna‘) for rain 
water, from which the inhabitants have their 
drinking water. (The city) is strong and well 
protected, because it is in the desert. There is no 
water in it, except the water of the reservoir inside 
the walls. Hisim had taken the city as his resi- 
dence. He held horse races there and received 
embassies. Its inhabitants are well-to-do. Most 
of them are merchants. 


III B 4d (including the former III B 29). 


From the Masélik (III A 5). 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyah 256. 


In connection with Tarsiis, Ahmad b. at-Tayyib 
as-Sarahsi said in the Masélik wa-l-mamdalik: 

It is said that it was called Tarsis after Tarstis 
b. ar-Rim b. Eliphaz (‘lyfn) b. Sam b. Nah. 

It is said that the Greek name is (pb. 


The last sentence also appears in Ibn Hurradadbih 99 
De Goeje. There the reading is T’rsm, or B’rsm. The 
name referred to might reflect Greek Thars(e)is, the 
Tarsis of the Bible which was sometimes equated with 
Tarsos.1® In this case, the Arabic form should be cor- 


rected to Tarsis ( (am V ). 


III B 4e. 
From the Masélik (III A 5). 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyah 252 and 296. 

Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi said in the 
Masalik wa-l-mamalik : 

Outlying Syrian frontier towns are al-Hari- 
niyah, Kanisat as-sawda’, and Tall Jubayr. 


III B 4f. 


From the Masélik (III A 5). 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyah 290. 





14 The reading Qatamila is by no means certain. Con- 
trary to appearances, there would be no obvious Greek 
etymon of the name in this particular form. Ibn Hurra- 
dadbih 218 De Goeje, reads Lulz Batlimiya (?). He 
says that this locality is thirty-five miles from ar- 
Kusafah. 

2° The well-known and often mentioned al-‘Udayb which 
is referred to by Yaqit, Mu'‘jam, s.v., is not identical 
with this one, which appears in Ibn Hurradadbih, loc. 
cit. R. Dussaud, Topographie 262, map XIV, has no 
suggestion for an identification of this al-‘Udayb. 

16 Cf. A. Ruge, in PWRB, s.v. Tarsos. Ibn a8-Sihnah, 
Durr 180, has ’y’rsyn, on the authority of Ibn Saddad. 
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Sarahsi in his work. He said: 


From Tarsiis to Tall Jubayr, there is a distance 
of twelve miles.*’ 


III B 4g. 


From the Masélik (III A 5). 
Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyah 301. 


According to our quotations from Ahmad b. at- 
Tayyib as-Sarahsi, he enumerated (al-Jurjimah) 
in the Masdlik wa-l-mam4lik mentioning the cities 
and districts together with Qinnasrin and al- 
‘Awaisim. He said: 

Al-Jurjiimah ** is situated in the Amanus. 


III B 4h. 


Possibly from the Masdalik (III A 5). 
Ibn Hazm, Kitab al-fasl fi l-milal 1.120 (Cairo, 1317) .*° 


The Commander of the Faithful al-WAtiq had 
sent Salam the dragoman with other people to 
(the Dam of YAjaij and Majij), and they had 
reached it. This was mentioned by Ahmad b, at- 
Tayyib as-Sarahsi, and others. 


A full report about this expedition is given by Ibn 
Hurradadbih 162 De Goeje, and Yaqit, Mu‘jam 3. 56 ff. 
Wiistenfeld. Cf. also al-Birfini, Atér 41f. Sachau. 


III BZ. 


The story of the transmission of the Risdlah on al- 
Mu‘tadid’s expedition to at-Tawéhin (III A 7) is clari- 
fied by Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyah 137. The complete Risdlah, 
after a copy made from as-Saraysi’s original manuscript, 
was incorporated by Sinan b. Tabit b. Qurrah in his 
Biography of al-Mu‘tadid. Ibn al-‘Adim had at his dis- 
posal a copy of Sinfn’s work which had been written by 
Ibn Kftéak.2° YAqiit’s reference to Ibn Kiitéak shows 
that he had before him the same manuscript (or a copy 
belonging to the same manuscript tradition). According 
to Ibn al-‘Adim, this Ibn Kiitéak cannot be identified 
with ‘Ali b. al-Husayn, but, perhaps, with ‘Ali’s father, 
al-Husayn b. ‘Ali, who lived around 359/969-70,77 unless 
it should be one of ‘Ali’s unidentified descendants who 
is meant here. 

The story of the Risdlah is told by Ibn al-‘Adim in 
these words: 





17 According to Yaqit, Mu‘jam 1.866 Wiistenfeld, and 
Ibn a8-Sihnah, Durr 187, the distance is less than ten 
miles. 

1*In addition to the geographers, one may also com- 
pare al-Baladuri, Futih 159 ff. De Goeje. 

*°M. Perlmann, of New York City, also called my 
attention to this passage. 

°° The manuscript of the Bugyah vocalizes {bn Kawjak, 
but in view of the obvious Iranian etymology of the 
name, the form Ibn Kiéak has been retained. 

*1-Yaqit, Irsdd 13.159f. Cairo. 
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Tall Jubayr, one of the outlying Syrian fron- 
tier towns, according to Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as- 





I read the following remark in the handwriting 
of al-Husayn b. Kiiéak al-‘Absi al-Halabi in Sinan 
b. Tabit b. Qurrah’s Biography of al-Mu‘tadid 
which had been addressed by the author to the 
secretary Abii 1-Husayn Muhammad b. ‘Abd-ar- 
Rahman ar-Ridbari.** Tabit b. Sinan said in 


*2 The available bibliographies, up to the time of as. 
Safadi, do not know a Biography of al-Mu'‘tadid by 
Sinan, or by his father Tabit for that matter. The work 
is mentioned by as-Sabawi, al-Jawdhir wa-d-durar fi 
tarjamat Sayb-al-Islam Ibn Hajar, Ms. Paris. ar. 2103, 
fol. 295a. As-SabAwi’s source is not known to me. It 
may have been Ibn al-‘Adim, or, perhaps, ad-Dahabi’s 
History of Islam(?), but it cannot have been al-Mas'‘idi. 
Sinan’s History of the Syrian Kings, which is mentioned 
by most bibliographers, obviously has nothing to do with 
the Biography of al-Mu‘tadid. However, the History of 
Sinan, a very important work which was quoted by al- 
Mas‘iidi, Murij 1.19f. Paris edition (cf. as-Sahawi, 
Ilan 157, Damascus, 1349), and which may be meant 
by the reference of the Fihrist 243 (Cairo, 1348) to 
the ‘ History by Sinan,’ apparently is somehow connected, 
if not identical with the Biography of al-Mu‘tadid. 

23 No direct biographical data about this personality 
seem to be available, but it is very well possible that he 
was the great-grandfather of the Egyptian historian, 
Ahmad b. al-Husayn b. Ahmad b. Muhammad b. ‘Abd- 
ar-Rahman ar-Roidbari who was born in Rabi‘ I, 363 / 
December, 973, and who died after 416/1025, ef. E. 
Vollers, Fragmente aus dem Mugrib des Ibn Sa‘id XIV f. 
(1894. Semitistische Studien 1, Ergdénzungsheft zur ZA), 
and Yaqit, Irséd 17.89, 212 Cairo = 6.249, 328 Mar- 
goliouth. 

24 Sinan’s son, the famous historian, cannot be meant 
here. It would, however, be rash to correct ‘ Tabit b. 
Sinan’ to ‘Sinan b. Tabit,’ especially in view of the fact 
that Tabit is again mentioned at the end of the quoted 
passage. The correct reading may be ‘ Tabit b. Qurrah.’ 
This suggestion is based upon the likely assumption 
that the Biography of al-Mu‘tadid was a work which 
was begun by Tabit and for which he collected the 
materials, and which was brought into its final form 
and published by his son, Sinan. The event described 
in the fragment would then fall into the time between 
June 896 (as-Sarabsi’s disgrace) and February 901 
(Tabit’s death), and the interval might be narrowed 
down further by checking the movements of al-Mu'tadid 
during that time. 

Such an origin of the Biography of al-Mu‘tadid would 
also agree with the knowledge we have about the rela- 
tionship of Tabit and Sinn to al-Mu'tadid. Sinan was 
a very young man during the lifetime of the caliph. 
As his father’s son, he may have had a position of con- 
fidence at the court in spite of his age, even if our sources 
do not report anything about this. On the other hand, 
Tabit was the old friend and companion of the caliph 
al-Mu‘tadid since his early years and eminently qualified 
to write his biography. 

I do not think that the reading of the text is due to 
a copying mistake on my part. I wish, however, to say 
that my translations all were made from excerpts which 
I copied from the photostat in the Egyptian Library 
currente calamo, and mistakes in copying may have been 
made by me. 
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the beginning of part six of the work: 

When I arrived at this place (Aleppo), the Com- 
mander of the Faithful (al-Mu'tadid) charged me 
to select, with him and in his presence, the docu- 
ments (dafdtir), astronomical instruments, and 
similar objects from the old government archives. 
Whatever was suitable for the princes Aba Ja‘far 
and Abt 1-Fadl,?° let God give them strength, I set 
apart for them as he had ordered me to do in his 
desire that I choose for them the books on juris- 
prudence, philology, ancient and modern biography, 
the history of kings and common people (abbér al- 
mulik wa-ayyam an-nés), the history of the ‘Abba- 
sid dynasty, and similar subjects, which were 
suitable for their age. 

He said: Among the things which were brought 
out to us, there were many boxes which contained 
the books of Ahmad b. at-Tayyib. Al-Mu'tadid had 
seized them when as-Sarabsi fell into disgrace.*® 
I knew them because I had at that time selected 
them for al-Mu'‘tadid and prepared a catalogue of 
them. Among them, there was a book by Ahmad 
b. at-Tayyib on the events of the expedition of al- 
Mu'tadid bi-llah from Bagdad to the battle of at- 
Tawahin and the events of his return from there. 
I was most eager to get it because of its accuracy, 
as it was the original autograph manuscript of an 
accomplished personality. This book fell into the 
hands of al-Mu‘tadid before it came into mine, but 
he guessed what I had in mind before I said any- 
thing. He threw the book over to me, so that I 
might have a look at it. Then he said to me: 
‘I guess that this is one of the things which you 
would incorporate in the book which you have pre- 
pared for Muhammad b. ‘Abd-ar-Rahman ar-Rid- 
bari’? I said: ‘I shall indeed copy it letter by 
letter.’ His reply was: ‘Do, and then return it.’ 
Thus Tabit copied it from the autograph manuscript 
of Ahmad b. at-Tayyib, as he said. 


III B 16a. 


From the Risélah (III A 7). 
Ibn al--Adim, Bugyah 200. 


I copied the following statement from Ibn 
Kiiéak’s own copy of Sinan b. Tabit’s Biography 
of al-Mu‘tadid. According to Sinan, as it was 
mentioned above in connection with his descrip- 
tion of Aleppo, he had copied it from Ahmad b. 
at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi’s autograph copy of his work 
on the expedition of al-Mu‘tadid against Humé- 
rawayh b. Tiilfiin and the battle of at-Tawahin. 

*° Abi 1-Fadl who became caliph under the name of 
al-Muqtadir was under six years at the time. 

Unless al-Mu‘tadid had other sons who died during his 
lifetime, Aba Ja‘far must be Hardin, the only one of the 
four sons of al-Mu'tadid who did not later on become 
caliph and whose kunyah is not mentioned elsewhere, 
ef. Ibn Hazm, Jamharat anséb al-‘arab 25, ed. by &. Lévi- 
Provencal (Cairo, 1948). 

*°In the year 283/896. 
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On Saturday, the ninth — that is, of Rabi‘ I, 
(2) 7177—he went from Dawsar to Balis. He 
made station on the eastern bank of the Euphrates, 
then crossed over on Sunday to the western bank 
where the city is located. It is a small walled city 
with a fortress and a suburb. It lies partly directly 
on the Euphrates; partly, there is, lying between 
the city and the Euphrates, a strip of land which 
is flooded by the river in the flood season. 

This and the following fragment show that, here as 
elsewhere, al-Mu'‘tadid followed the customary route: 
Dawsar—Crossing of the Euphrates—Baélis—Husif—an- 


Na‘irah—Aleppo, cf. Ibn Hurradadbih, Masdélik 74 De 
Goeje. 


III B17. 

Krom the Risélah (III A 7). 

Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyah 137-41 (including the former III 
B 17). 

This passage follows upon the above-mentioned history 
of the Risdlah. 


He mentioned in the work the stations (of the 
expedition), until he got to the following passage: 

In the night (from Friday, the 16th, to) 
Saturday, (Rabi* I) 17th, (271) / night of Sep- 
tember 11th to 12th, 884, we left Balis, and made 
station two miles from Balis at the cistern in the 
beginning of the Husaf Desert. Then, we left the 
place at dawn and crossed the Husif Desert to 
its end. Between Balis and the end of the Husaf 
Desert, there is a distance of fifteen miles.?® Water 
is very scarce. It flows from canals at the boun- 
dary of Aleppo into other canals, until very small 
quantities of it reach this place. Here, water 
comes from a village of Muhammad b. al-‘Abbis 
al-Kilabi,*® which is known as Qaryat at-talj. On 
that day, we made station there. The canals in 
this village are abundant and have plenty of water. 
They come from the river of Aleppo, the Quwayq. 
They flow from one place to the other, until they 


27 September 4th, 884, or rather, September 5th, which 
was a Saturday. 

Yaqfit omitted the exact data which are given in the 
Risdlah. They are valuable, as they show the rate of 
speed with which military expeditions could move at 
that time. Another feature of the Risélah which was 
omitted by Yaqfit was the regular breakdown of the 
mileage into farsah’s and miles. This presumably was 
supposed to facilitate the figuring of larger distances. 

*s* Tell Chesaf’ on R. Kiepert’s map (in M. von Oppen- 
heim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Persischen Golf, Berlin, 
1899-1900) appears to be situated twenty rather than 
fifteen miles from Balis. 

2° He was mentioned by at-Tabari, Ta’rif 3. 2028, 2037 
De Goeje et al., in the year 269/882-3. 
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reach (Qaryat at-talj), and, then, the mentioned 
place at the entrance of the Husaf Desert. Between 
Bilis and the village of Muhammad b. al-‘Abbis 
al-Kilabi, there is a distance of twenty-three miles, 
or seven farsah’s and two miles. 
(Criticism of the statements contained in the 
preceding paragraph, by Ibn al-‘Adim.) 

Ibn at-Tayyib said: On Sunday, (Rabi* I) 
18th, (271) / September 13th, 884, we left that 
place and made station at a place known as an- 
Na‘irah. Between an-Na‘frah and our previous 
station, there is a distance of eight miles, or two 
farsah’s and two miles. There, we find a castle of 
solid stone, not a large one, which belonged to 
Maslamah b. ‘Abd-al-Malik. The water (there) 
comes from the mentioned sources.*° 


(A short remark on the fact of the subsequent 
destruction of the castle, by Ibn al-‘Adim.) 


Ibn at-Tayyib said: We left in the morning, 
on Monday, Rabi* I** 19th, (271) / September 
14th, 884, and made station in the city of Aleppo 
at an advanced hour of the same day. Between 
the two stations, there is a distance of eight miles, 
or two farsah’s and two miles. We stayed in Aleppo 
until the end of Wednesday, Rajab 1st, (271) / 
December 23rd, 884. 

He said: Aleppo and its fortress are surrounded 
by walls which were built by the Romans and in 
part by the Persians in the days of AnfiSarwan. 
The fortress is situated upon a mountain that 
overlooks the city. It has walls and two iron gates, 
one below the other. In the midst of it, there is 
a dug-out water well. One descends to the water 
on one hundred and twenty steps, which are cut 
out under the earth and made into a vaulted pas- 
sage which leads step by step to the water. In (the 
fortress), there is a Christian monastery, in which 
there is a woman who has remained shut in for 
seventeen years. The walls then go to the city at 
both sides of the fortress. 

The city has six gates which are known respec- 
tively as the ‘Iraq Gate, Qinnasrin Gate, Antioch 
Gate, Garden Gate, Jewish Gate, and Forty Gate. 
(The last mentioned gate) is adjacent to the 
fortress. On its other side, (the gate closest to the 
fortress) is the ‘Iraq Gate. 

Most of the inhabitants of Aleppo drink the 


8° The same information on an-Na‘irah is in Yaqit, 
Mu'‘jam 4.732 Wiistenfeld. Yaqit’s source no doubt is 
the Risdlah. 
$1 The text incorrectly has Rabi‘ II. 





water of the Quwayg, because it flows to the 
Garden, Antioch, and Qinnasrin Gates. In front 
of the Antioch Gate, there is a suburb which is 
known as the Suburb of the Two Mar sions. There, 
we find a bridge over the Quwayq.*” Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd-al-Malik b. Salih built it—I mean, the 
suburb —, but he did not finish it. Sima’ at- 
Tawil finished it, repaired its demolished parts, 
and made an iron gate for it opposite the Antioch 
Gate. He took this (gate) < from the castle ) of 
one of the HaSimites in Aleppo, called Qasr al- 
Banat. The gate was called Bab as-Salamah. 


(Topographical comment, by Ibn al-‘Adim.) 


Ibn at-Tayyib said: The inhabitants of the 
Forty and Jewish Gates as well as the inhabitants 
of the market streets drink the water of sources 
which come flowing on the surface a distance of 
four farsah’s from (?) a place higher than Aleppo. 
They then pass the Jewish Gate, still flowing on 
the surface, and water the gardens of the houses 
there by irrigation. The part of Aleppo beyond 
that is lower(?). An aquaduct on which the 
water flows and which was built by the Romans, 
along the road, brings the water there. This is in 
the market street. Between it and the Forty Gate, 
there is a distance of a quarter mile. (The water 
flows) ten cubits above the ground. 


(Topographical comment, by Ibn al-‘Adim.) 


He said: The Quwayq is a river which begins 
in a wadi four farsah’s from Aleppo, adjacent to 
a mountain connected with WAdi al-‘Asal. 


(Criticism of the preceding statement, by Ibn 
al-‘Adim.) ** 


III B18. 

From the Risélah (III A 7). 

Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyah 218. This includes the former 
III B 18. The latter re-occurs in Bugyah 150. 


I read the following statement in Ibn Kfitak 
al-‘Absi al-Halabi’s own copy of Sinan b. Tabit b. 
Qurrah’s Biography of al-Muttadid. Sinan had 
copied it from Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi’s 
autograph copy of his work on the expedition of 
al-Mu'‘tadid to the battle of at-Tawahin. He men- 


2 This sentence also is in YaqOt. YAqfit, however, did 
not make it clear that it belonged to his quotation from 
as-Sarabsi. 

88 The preceding long passage on the topography of 
Aleppo is here presented without critical commentary. 
For the other available sources on Aleppo, cf. J. Sau- 
vaget, Alep (Paris, 1941). 
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tioned the entrance (of al-Mu'tadid) into Aleppo. 
Then, he said: 

On Thursday, Rajab 2nd / December 24th — 
that is, of the year 271/884 —, the prince left 
the city of Aleppo in the direction of the first 
Qinnasrin which is situated at a distance of twelve 
niles, or four farsah’s, from Aleppo. 

(Here follows the former III B 18, with the 
additional remark that this Qinnasrin belongs 
to Aba 1-Fusays at-Tanibi.) 

One farsah from this place in the direction of 
Aleppo, there is a similar city belonging to the 
Tayy. It is known as Hadir Tayy.** It also has 
walls and a fortress of the same construction as 
that of Qinnasrin. 


III B 28. 
Cf. also Ibn al-‘Adim, Bugyah 256. 


IV. History AND ADMINISTRATION 


IV A3. 
Cf. below IX A 5. 


V. CuLtTurAL History anv Adab 


VA3a: A Risdlah, entitled Marah ar-rih. Re- 
pose of the Spirit. See below V B 2a. 
This Risdlah might be identical with 
VA3,orV Al. 

V B 2a. 

From V A 3a. 


At-Tawhidi, Basd’ir 4. 142 f. 


Seven verses, apparently of as-Sarahsi’s own com- 
position. 

A definition of ‘asabiyah as ‘ considering the bad mem- 
bers of one’s own people better than the good members 
of other peoples.’ 

Five verses by Salih b. ‘Abd-al-Quddis.** 

A verse by Ahmad (apparently, as-Sarabsi). 

_ It cannot be stated with certainty that the last two 
items are derived from the Maréh ar-rih. This is, how- 
ever, quite likely. 


V C 10a. 


Possibly from V A 1, or 2, or 3, or 3a, or the Kitab al- 
qiyén (cf. Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi 83). 
Al-Azdi, Bad@’i' al-bada’ih 1.73 ff. (Cairo, 1316, in the 
margin of al-‘Abbasi, Ma‘éhid at-tansis). 
SS 
= Cf. Yaqit, Mu'jam 2. 184-6 Wiistenfeld, on hédir. 
* The verses are not included in the collection of the 
poet’s fragments, in al-Masriq 22 (1924). 


On Bitt, the slave girl of Mahfaranah,** at the court 
of al-Mu‘tamid, and her improvisation of half-verses in 
competition with Ahmad b. Hamdan. 


VI. AstTroNoMY AND ASTROLOGY 


VI A4: Magélah fi-htilaf az-zijat On the Dif- 
ferences of the Various Zij. Cf. below 
VI B3. 
It is theoretically possible that this is not an inde- 
pendent work but a subdivision of some other work by 
as-Sarabsi. 


VI Bila. 


From VI A 2. 
Ibrahim b. Sinan b. Tabit, Kitab fi harakdt as-3ams 
54 ff. (Hyderabad 1366/1947). 


As to the (assumption) mentioned by Ahmad 
b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi in his work entitled The 
Main Principles of Philosophy that the air be- 
comes black when one goes up to very great heights, 
he followed in that the opinion of Aristotle con- 
cerning the blackness of the air as it results from 
his discussion in De sensu... .*" 

(Criticism of this theory by the author.) 


VI B38. 


From VI A 4. 

As-Samaw’al b. YahyA al-Magribi, Kasf ‘awéar al-munaj- 
jimin, bab 11, fasl 1. Ms. or. Bodleian Library Hunt. 
539 = Uri 964 = Nicoll-Pusey, p. 603. 


An exposition of the incorrectness of the constella- 
tions which were mentioned by the Persians in their 
zij and which were approved by Ahmad b. at-Tayyib 
as-Sarabsi. 


We find the common human nature fond of 
phenomena which are in contrast to the ordinary 
and whose causes are not known. Greater confi- 
dence is often placed in those phenomena than in 
known and evident phenomena. The necessary or 
possible character of the impossible is quickly ac- 
cepted, while the necessary character of the neces- 
sary is not acknowledged. In the Treatise on the 
Differences of the Various Zij, Ahmad b. at- 
Tayyib as-Sarahsi thus says in the course of the 
discussion of the interpretation of the astrologers 
of the Zij as-Sah ** to the exclusion of all other 
zt]: 

86 The two names are not known to me from other 
sources and, thus, are still doubtful. 

87 Aristotle makes no direct statement to this effect in 
his discussion of vision and color in De sensu. 


38 Cf. C. A. Nallino, Raccolta di scritti 5. 229-35 (Rome, 
1944). The work is also quoted by al-Birani, Ifrdd al- 
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I have noticed an apologetic remark by the 
Persians which confirms the correctness of the 
method which they employed in the (Zij a3-Sah). 
It is the following definite statement by them con- 
cerning that zij: We found constellations in it 
which, we notice, do not agree with the statements 
of the Indians. We suppose that they concealed 
the origin of their discoveries from us. They es- 
tablished constellations of the zcdiac, for which 
in no instance we found an agreement of their 
statements (with the facts). But still we noticed 
that the information which they have in their 
books about the differences of religions and creeds 
and the dates of birth, times of appearances in 
certain periods, and tribulations of the prophets 
is based upon (accords with?) their constellations. 
If we still hold on to (their material), it is be- 
cause we noticed an agreement of their constella- 
tions (with the facts) with regard to conjunctions, 
horoscopes, and the lives of kings. 

This is what as-Sarahsi said... . 

These are the constellations approved by as- 
Sarahsi for the climate of Babylon: .... 

If I understand the fragment correctly, it is to ex- 
plain the eclectic method of the Zij as-Séh with regard 
to the Indian material, and apparently, to justify as- 


Sarabsi in retaining some heretical material about 
prophetism from the Zij. 


IX. MEDICINE 


IX A5: Wasiyat al-muséfir Exhortation of the 


Traveler. Cf. below IX B 2. 


maqal 52 f., 148 f., 222, and idem, Tamhid al-mustaqarr 
25, 30, 54 (the Sarabsi mentioned on this page is a cer- 
tain Muhammad b. Ishaq as-Sarabsi), 90, 99 (Hydera- 
bad 1367/1948). I do not know whether the Zij as-Sah 
of HabaS (GAL Supplement 1.393) is related to the 


work referred to by as-Sarabsi. 
ment 1, 844, 


Cf. also GAL Supple- 
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The work appears to be identical with the Kitéb Zéd 
al-musdfir of the bibliographers, which was formerly 
classified under History and Administration, against 
Hajji Ualifah’s express indication. Although the con. 
tents of the fragment does not decide the question, the 
fact that the work is quoted in the medical encyclopedia 
of Ibn al-Matran favors the assumption that it was 
medical in character. 


IX B2. 


From IX A 5. 
Ibn al-Matran, Bustén al-atibbd@’, ms. or. Army Medical 
Library, fol. 85a (pagination starts from the end), 


An interesting remark from the Erhortation of 
the Traveler by Ahmad b. at-Tayyib as-Sarahsi. 
He said: 


There is a custom in Bagdad and Samarra that 
when the seventeenth of the month falls on a 
Tuesday, old and young, low and high have a 
bloodletting. If they were asked for the reason of 
that custom, they would not know what causes 
them to do that. 


(Ibn al-Matran refers to a similar custom from 
Damascus, whenever the entrance of the sun 
into Aries falls on a Tuesday.) 


The remarkable thing is that bloodletting on Tuesday, 
the seventeenth of the month, was recommended by a 
Prophetical tradition.*® Was as-Sarabsi really not aware 
of this fact? 


FRANZ ROSENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


8° Tbn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, ed. by E. Mittwoch and E. Sachau, 
I, 2. 146,, (Leiden 1917). The seventeenth is also else- 
where mentioned among the days recommended for 
bloodletting by the Prophet, cf. A. J. Wensinck, Con- 
cordance et indices de la tradition Musulmane 1. 429 
(Leiden, 1933 ff.). 

According to al-Birfini, Atér 248 Sachau, bloodletting 
in general was forbidden on the seventeenth day of 
Kanan I. The choice of the proper days for bloodletting 
played an important role among the duties of astrologers. 





Jamik, Sogdian ‘ pearl’ ?* 


1. In the Persian T‘ariy-i-Buydra of NarSaxi, 
the last recension of which dates from the thir- 
teenth century, there are a number of words of 





* Professor W. B. Henning of the London School of 
Oriental and African Studies read the MS and made 
several suggestions. I wish to thank him for this and 
other aid. The opinions (and errors) expressed in this 
article are my own. 


the dialect of Buyara, which are close to, if not 
identical with, Sogdian.* In one passage, telling 
of the migration of a group of Sogdians, who 
were fleeing from a tyrannical government, we 





* Cf. Henning apud Frye, A Medieval History of Bok- 
hara by Narshakhi, to appear in the monograph series 
of the Medieval Academy, Cambridge, Mass. 
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have the following: ‘The dihqdns and the rich 
(merchants) fled from this district (Buyara) and 
went to Turkistan and Taraz where they built a 
town. They called the town Hamikat (sic Jamii- 
kat) because the great dihgan, who was chief of 
the band which had fled, was called Hamik (sic 
Jamik). In the language of Buyara hamik (sic 
jamik) means a jewel, and kat means a town, i.e. 
“the city of the jewel.” In the language of Buyara 
a noble is called hamik (sic jamik), i.e. such 
and such a verson is a jewel.’* The reading jamiik 
is confirmed by other sources.* NarSayi’s observa- 
tion that the word jamiikat is composed of two 
parts jamik and kat is accurate. The latter is the 
Sogdian kndh/kanth ~ kath, familiar in the names 
Samarkand, Tashkend. The first word, however, 
presents a problem. 


2. There are a few other references to the word 
and to the town. The ancient town has been identi- 
fied with the modern city of Cimkent,® while one 
scholar has proposed ¢im < jamuk / jfiimik or 
éiimiik, ‘a group of Turkish traders.’* There are 
other references to the word besides the city-name 


Jamikei” A bridge of the Jamik gloom 
or jLS 90>, near the city of Balkh, is mentioned 


by several authors.” A village called 5 >5 


oe ge> near Balkh is also known.® More inter- 
esting is the passage in Tabari, which says: 
SN) Lelie oe oO 9ST gebl ce Joly gLN 

‘al-Kushani and the people of the house of al- 
Jamiikiyin, and they are of the Turkish nobility.’ ® 
That jamiik was indeed a title is suggested by the 


name of one of the pre-Islamic kings of Khwa- 
tazm, Askajamiik: perhaps Sogdian ’sk ‘high’ 


* Professor Ridawi’s edition of the text (Tehran, 1939), 
5-6, has superseded the edition of Ch. Schefer. 

‘E.g. Muqaddasi, ed. De Goeje, 48, 263; but Mujmal 
al-tawarix wa’'l qisas (Tehran, 1940), 421. 

°G. Le Strange, Lands of the Eastern Caliphate (Cam- 
bridge, 1930), 484. A. N. Bernshtam, Aryeologiéeskij 
Oéerk Severnoj Kirgizii (Frunze, 1941), 59 and 67, 
— a site which he believes to be ‘ xamukat’ 

sic). 

° A. Zeki Velidi Togan, Tiirkili (Tiirkistan) ve yakwn 
Tarihi (Istanbul, 1947), 54. 

"Nasir-i-yusrau, Safar nameh (Berlin, 1921), 144; 
Nuzhat al-qulab of Qazwini, ed. G. Le Strange (London, 
1915), 176. 

*Yaqiit, 2, 573; Sam‘ani, Kitab al-Ansdb, 226 b. 

*Tabari, 2, 1613. 
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and jamik.° We also find several names for 
Turkish chieftains and generals in Byzantine 
sources which may be an echo of jamiik: Sapovyys, 
Sapovy and TLayovyiov.1t These forms may have 
nothing to do with jamik, but there is a possi- 
bility of relationship. In any case, it would seem 
that at least part of NarSayi’s statement, that 
jamik is a title, is correct. This was recognized 
by Barthold long ago, but no explanation of the 
word was proposed.!? Was the other part of Nar- 
Saxi’s statement, explaining the word as ‘jewel,’ 
valid ? 


3. The Persian word for ‘jewel’ in NarSayi, 
gauhar, MP gohr, can also mean ‘pearl.’ If 
jamik be understood as ‘pearl,’ there comes to 
mind the Russian word for ‘ pearl’ zeméug, which 
has long been considered of Turkic and ultimately 
of Chinese origin.’* I questioned Professor N. N. 
Poppe of the University of Washington on the 
Russian-Turkish relation and received the follow- 
ing response (letter of 17 October 1949): ‘The 
Russian word Zeméug is considered to be of Turkic 
origin: Zancii < diincii ~ yinéii < Chinese. As 
there were di- dialects even in the first centuries 
after Christ (cf. Greek Aa y < Turkic dizayiq 
“Ural river,” and other words as Soya ¢ Turkic 
dioy ~ yoy “mourn” and so on) it is possible 
that the Slavs took this from a Turkic language.’ 
Later I learned from Professor Karl H. Menges 
that he had discussed the word and had shown its 
Chinese origin.'* Thus, Chinese I€# 0’s’ien t’s’iu 
would give Turkish *¢cinéii ~ dzindzii (this is the 
form 9% > given by Mahmid al-KaSyari (3, 23) 
for the Oyuz and Qyféaq dialects, while other 


10 A]-Birini, Athdr al-bdqiya, ed. E. Sachau, 35.19; 
36.7. Compare the Sogdian name ’sk’té in TSP 8.176. 
11 G. Moravesik, Byzantinoturcica 2 (Budapest, 1943), 
227. The equation of these names with the name 


‘ Jamuqa’ (first a companion, then an enemy of Cinggis 


xan) may be valid, but Jamuqa was not a Mongol and 


the name is not Mongolian. The word is probably from 
some Turkish dialect and may be related to jamak. 

12,W. Barthold, Turkestan Down to the Mongol In- 
vasion (London, 1928), 181, note 5. 

18 P. M. Melioranskij, Tureckie elementy v jazyke 
Slova o pl’ku Igoreve, Zapiski Vost. Otd. Imp. Russ. 
Arkh, O-va., 14 (1901), xxii. 

14K, H. Menges, Oriental Elements in the Old Russian 
Igor Song, to be published soon as a monograph. He 
writes me that F. Hirth proposed the Chinese origin of 
the word in his Nachwort zur Inschrift des Tonjukuk in 
W. Radloff, Die Alttiirkischen Inschriften der Mongolei, 
2 (St. Petersburg, 1899), 81-3. 
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Turks had the usual yinéii ~ indi, ind3ii, etc. 
I am aware that the Chinese used other characters 
for the word ‘pearl,’ and other transcriptions are 
possible. This is not my concern, but see Haneda 
Toru, A propos d’un texte fragmentaire de priére 
manichéenne en ouigour provenant de Turfan, 
Memoirs of the Research Department of the Toyo 
Bunko, 6 (1932), 7. 


4, The Sogdian words for ‘ pearl’ are given by 
Henning: mwzkk, mwrBnt, as well as the usual 
mry’rt. The last is well known in Greek, Iranian 
and Assyrian.1* The first two words are more 
interesting. Henning suggested that mw2’kk may 
have come from muér-.1® It may also be compared 
with the widespread Turkish word meaning 
‘pearl, beads, false pearl’ (Ujyur, KaSyari, etc.) 
monéuk/munéug, Osmanli 35, and possibly 
the name of the father of Attila Movvdiovyos.** 
If a relation exists, however, it is difficult to de- 
termine, for Sogdian mwz’kk would give Ujyur 
*muzak(g) or *muzak, as Sogdian “zwn ‘ exist- 
ence’ (dzun) > Ujyur azun or a3un, Kaiyari 595} 
or 95).18 While Mir. -nj-> Ujyur -né-, as kunjit 
> Ujy. kiinéit ‘sesame.? Further Sogd. mwék 
> Ujy. mozak ‘teacher’ (Bud.), ‘archbishop’ 
(Man.), and Sogd. B2’yr> Ujy. wacéir. The possi- 
bility jamik > munéuk is not likely, while mw2’kk 
> munéuk is also uncertain, since Sogd. -z- > Ujy. 
-nj-/-né is unattested.1* 


5. New Persian dictionaries have a word for 
‘pearl’ juman, which is said to be Arabic. Arabic 
dictionaries, on the other hand, say the word is 
Persian. The great scholar al-Birini says that 
the original Persian form is 545, Arabicized to 


2*5R. C. Thompson, A Dictionary of Assyrian Chem- 
istry and Geology (Oxford, 1936), 53. 

1° W. B. Henning, Sogdian Tales, BSOAS 11 (1947), 
468, note 4. The possibility of jamuk/camuk < or >» 
muzak/mujak by metathesis of syllables should not be 
overlooked. 

17 Moravscik, op. cit., 2, 169. For the various forms of 
moncuk, cf. W. Radloff, Versuch eines Wérterbuches der 
Tiirk-Dialecte, 4 (St. Petersburg, 1911), 2190, and Tiirk. 
Turfan Texte II B, 12. 

18 Mahmud al-KaSyari, Divdn luyat al-turk, 1 (Istan- 
bul, 1914), 44, 73. 

188 Menges writes that the Ujyur pronunciation is un- 
certain: -ndz- instead of -nc-. He further suggests that 
Ujyur wacir came directly from Sanskrit vdjra, and not 
through the Sogdian. He cautions against any deductions 
from Ujyur -ndZ. 


juman.*® This is confirmed by Jawéligqi’s al. 
Mu‘arrab.2° Pasto has a word yamat ‘ gem,’ Wazirj 
yalmai, which is tentatively connected with Latin 
gemma, English ‘gem’ by Morgenstierne.** Now 
the concept of an ‘eye stone’ or ‘gem like an eye’ 
is widespread: Russian glaz ‘gem, eye, and in 
Georgian, Armenian, and Assyrian, etc.?? The 
final -an in guman may have gone the way of Ay. 
€asman > MP ca8m, NP cesm, which in many dia- 
lects is cam or cam, Baluti Gam, ete. Compare 
Sanglechi cam ‘eye’ + murdik ‘stone, seal, ring? 
(< muér-) > cammardikig ‘small ring.’ Al-Birini 
also gives the form hatjuman for ‘ pearl,’ which is 
identical with the proper name Haijumdna in 
Tabari’s history of the Sassanians.** Can this be 
a parallel to jamik? 


6. The Jaxartes river is called the ‘ pearl river’ 
by the Orkhon Turks and the Chinese.** Mark- 
wart’s attempts to explain the word ‘ Jaxartes’ as 
*jaxsa-arta ‘ true pearl,’ by *rysa-arta, or *’Opédprns 
by *rya-rta ‘the true Araxes’ are unsatisfactory.” 
I cannot propose an etymology, but the fact re- 
mains that the Jaxartes was called ‘the pearl 


river” hence Jamikath ‘the pearl city.’ 


%. Conclusion: Nar&ayi’s information seems to 
be correct. Further, one word for ‘ pearl’ came to 
Central Asia from South China, where pearls are 
known already in pre-Christian times. This word 
passed from Chinese to Turkish to Russian Zeméug. 
This word cannot be the same as jamik. Pearls 
also must have come to Central Asia from the 
Persian Gulf, whence they passed to China. For 
the Chinese thought highly of the pearls from the 
west.”° 

The most widespread word from the Persian 





19 Al-Biriini, Kitab al-jamahir fi ma‘rifah al-jawahir 
(Hyderabad, 1936), 112. 

20 @’awdliki’s Almu‘arrab, ed. Ed. Sachau (Leipzig, 
1867), 51. 

21G. Morgenstierne, An Etymological Vocabulary of 
Pashto (Oslo, 1927), 25. Menges suggests tnat yalmai 
might be a product of dissimilation < *gammai. 

*2 Thompson, op. cit., xl. 

2°T, Noeldeke, Geschichte der Sasaniden (Leyden, 
1879), 133, note 1. 

24. Chavannes, Documents sur les tou-kiue occiden- 
tau@ (St. Petersburg, 1903), 140. 

25 Chronologie der alttiirkischen Inschriften (Leipzig, 
1898), 5-6; Skiezen zur historischen Topographie und 
Geschichte von Kaukasien (Wien, 1928), 16, note 19; 
A Catalogue of the Provincial Capitals of Branshahr 
(Rome, 1931), 35. 

2° B. Laufer, The Diamond (Chicago, 1915), 55, note 2. 
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Gulf source of pearls is represented by Greek 
Mapyapirys, NP, Assyrian, etc. 

There is the possibility that jamak is connected 
with the word for ‘gem,’ with secondary meaning 
‘pearl,’ found in Pa&to yamat. Another possibility 
js the connection with ‘eye stone’ cam, cam. There 
can hardly be a relation with Skt. gahana ‘ gem,’ 
while Skt. mott/mukti- ‘pearl’ is unclear.*’ 


——— ee 


*1]t may be of interest to note that al-Birini, Kitab 
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Whether the Indians had their own pearl fisheries 
or obtained their pearls from South China or the 
Persian Gulf is unknown. 


RicuarD N. FRYE 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


al-jamahir, 125, says that ‘muti is is the Indian name 
for pearl, the name of a king of them.’ Was the word 
‘pearl’ widely used as a title? 





Sanskrit vrnd4m and badvam 


In Sanskrit the words vrndam n. and badvam n. 
are clearly synonyms. Both denote ‘a heap, flock, 
multitude, crowd, troop’; both of them are words 
for high numbers, vrndém denoting 100,000 mil- 
lions, badvam 10,000 millions. Finally, compare 
the adverbs vrndasah and badvagah, which occur 
both elsewhere and also in one and the same text, 
the Bhigavatapurana, the former in 10. 35.5, the 
latter? in 9.20.26. This synonymy of the two 
words must be kept in view as we consider once 
more the etymological explanations proposed for 


JOURNAL 69.229 (1949) proposed to derive this 
word from Skr. vrddhd- ‘ grown, increased, aug- 
mented, great’ with loss of aspiration (*vrdda-) 
and the well-known Middle Indic replacement of 
-dd- by -nd- (cf. Geiger, Pali Literatur und 
Sprache §6.3). Another etymology had been 
given a year earlier by F. B. J. Kuiper, who in his 


book Proto-Munda words in Sanskrit (Amster- 


dam, 1948), 163 saw in urndd- an Austro-Asiatic 
word because of varandah (lex.), which denotes 
‘multitude, pimple, heap of grass.’ In the face 


these two words. 

As far as badvam is concerned, I know only 
root-etymologies, like Johanssons? connection 
with a root *band-/*bad- (as *bnd-wo-) in Skr. 
bindi-, Olr. bainne, etc., or that with Armenian 
port ‘belly,’ OCS bedro ‘thigh’; see lastly (hesi- 
tatingly) Pokorny, Indogermanisches Etymolo- 
gisches Woérterbuch 96. Badvam scarcely occurs 
in the literature and even then not in very old 
texts. This fact, together with the strange appear- 
ance of the word, makes it unlikely that a satis- 
factory solution can be found in the field of Indo- 
European linguistics, unless we return to the 
methods of the Junggrammatiker. Moreover, al- 
though I have thoroughly studied all the ‘ Neue 
Literatur zu den Substraten im Altindischen’ * 
as well, I do not know any explanation of badvam 
on the basis of Dravidian or Austro-Asiatic mate- 
tial. From the standpoint of modern etymological 
research we can therefore state that badvam has 
not yet been provided with an etymology. 

As to urndém, Franklin Edgerton recently in this 


of these two suggestions, the old root-etymology * 
connecting vrndém (as *wr-ndo-) with OE worn 
‘troop, multitude,’ Skr. vratah, can no longer be 
entertained.® 

In my opinion Edgerton’s explanation is the 
right one. Moreover, his etymology makes ,it possi- 
ble to explain the full synonymy of vrndém and 
badvam on an etymological basis. Skr. vrddhd-, 
which on the one hand, according to Edgerton, 
became vrndd-, can on the other hand have become 
*yrddd- (see above) and then *vadda-, which, with 
a well-known dialectal sound-change,® led to 


*Uhlenbeck, Kurzgefasstes etymologisches W6Orter- 
buch der altindischen Sprache, s.v. vrnddm; Persson, 
Beitrége zur indogermanischen Wortforschung 448; 
Walde-Pokorny 1. 265 f. 

5 Pali bondi- ‘body,’ which Liiders, KZ 52. 106f. 
(1924) = Philologica Indica (1940), 566f. and Edger- 
ton loc. cit. derive from vrndi- : vrndé-, cannot, in my 
opinion, be kept apart from Tamil ponti, Kann. bonds 
‘body,’ old Dravidian words because of Tamil pontai, 
putai, poti, puri, pottai ‘body.’ BHS vrndi must be a 
hyper-Sanskritization of bondi and perhans kept apart 
from vrndd-, or, as seems more likely, we must assume 
that vrndi-, fem. of vrndd-, was meant to be the Sanskrit 
form of Middle Indic (<¢ Dravidian) bondi. 

° Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik 1.183. — Just 
our vrddhd- has also become buddha- (beside vuddha-) 
in Pali. 


*In Burnouf’s edition wrongly baddhasah. See PW 
8. Vv. badva-. 


Fd 36.365 (1900). 
See Symbolae Hrozny 4 (1950). 
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*badda-, whose ‘ Sanskritization’ is our badva-; 
-dd- was here interpreted as Middle Indic for -dv-, 
as in Pali saddala- < Skr. sddvala-, Prakrit Jam- 
buddiva- < Skr. Jambudvipa-, Prakrit Bharaddaya- 
< Skr. Bharadvaja-, etc.’ The genealogy of the 
words is therefore as follows: 





7Geiger, Pali Literatur und Sprache § 53; Pischel, 
Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen § 298. 
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vrddham 
badvam 
| (hyper-Sanskritization) 
*vrddam 


a ‘“\ 
\ 
vrndam *vaddam *baddam 


—_—S 


Vrndam and badvam are not only synonyms, 
but also dialectal variants of one and the same 


source. 
MANFRED MAYRHOFER 
UNIVERSITY OF GRAZ, 
AUSTRIA 





Notes on Professor Bodde’s Review of “ Confucius, the Man and the Myth” * 


In his extremely kind introduction to his review 
of my book,’ Professor Bodde says that I have 
presented ‘a picture of Confucius and early Con- 
fucianism often strikingly different from the long- 
accepted version.’ No scholar who diverges sharply 
from views which are widely held should expect 
his position to be understood readily. I believe 
that Professor Bodde has failed, in certain funda- 
mental respects, to understand my argument. For 
this reason he has, with the best will in the world, 
written a review which gives some quite erroneous 
impressions. I should like, in a spirit of equal 
friendliness, to try to correct some of them. 

On page 199 the review states: ‘Inasmuch as 
the Legalists advocated strict regimentation of the 
people, it is argued that they, rather than the 
Confucianists, were “calling for something like a 
‘return to the ways of antiquity.’” This state- 
ment seems to indicate a misunderstanding of the 
nature of the historical process in ancient China. 
Legalist regimentation, as epitomized by the Ch‘in 
empire, with its curtailment of feudal privilege, its 
centralized bureaucracy, universalized law code, 
and mechanized controls over human beings. . . 
does not represent a “return to antiquity,” for 
nothing like it was ever previously known in 
China.’ 

This does not refute my documented argument 
at this point (pp. 156-157) that the people’s lives 
had been closely regimented earlier. Elsewhere (p. 
213) I wrote: ‘The Legalists . . . proclaimed 


themselves as bold innovators, with new measures 
for new times. This claim was partly justified; 
many of their measures were new. ... Neverthe- 
less, as regards liberty in general, the position of 
the Legalists was distinctly reactionary. It was 
the Confucians who were the champions of the 
new freedom of the individual, which had been 
unknown when feudalism was at its height. The 
Legalists, on the other hand, considered this free- 
dom subversive. . . . The Legalists wished to 
abolish feudalism, which had made strong central 
government impossible. Nevertheless the kind of 
totalitarian power they sought for the ruler was 
in fact most closely akin to that which the feudal 
lord had exercised over his helpless and ignorant 
serfs, Thus they . . . wished to “weaken the 
people” and keep them in a state of simple 
ignorance.’ One of the Legalist books declares that 
matters should be so regulated that ‘ clever farmers 
will have no opportunity to discard old ways,’ and 
stupid farmers will not ‘become fond of study.’’ 
With regard to education, at least, there can be no 
question that Legalists advocated a return to con- 
ditions similar to those which had prevailed in an 
earlier day. 

The review states (p. 199) that my book implies 
that, ‘ Confucianism itself had no tendency toward 
totalitarianism. Yet Creel himself later quotes 
with approval (p. 209) the statement of H. H. 
Dubs that “ Hsiintzu developed Confucianism into 
an authoritarian system.” The difference between 
totalitarianism and authoritarianism would seem 





*JAOS 70. 199-203. 


* Confucius, the man and the myth, by H. G. Creel 
(New York, 1949). 





2The Book of Lord Shang, translated by J. J. L 
Duyvendak (London, 1928), p. 181. 
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to be more of degree than of kind.’ This ignores 
the fact that I repeatedly insisted upon the neces- 
sity of a sharp distinction between the Confucian- 
ism of Confucius himself and the progressively 
divergent doctrines developed even by early ‘ Con- 
fucians’; see my pages 173, 179, 181, 183, 185, 
189, 191-194, and 198-210. For the early period 
this process culminated with Hsiin Tzii; on page 
908 | wrote: ‘There is no question that in some 
respects Hsiin Tzti turned Confucianism in direc- 
tions which Confucius would have deplored. .. . 
The essence of Confucius’ thought was the belief 
in the possibility of a cooperative world in which 
men should work together in mutual understand- 
ing and confidence, not merely herded like sheep 
but having some part in choosing their own ends. 
Hsiin Tzii believed, however, that they must be 
firmly directed into the way in which they 
should go.’ 

The review suggests, in a manner which I believe 
the facts do not warrant, that I have been quite 
careless in my handling of materials. For instance, 
it states (p. 202) that I remark on page 293 that 
‘“Waley suspects 16.1, and the doubt may be well 
founded.” Yet Waley does not specifically mention 
16.1 at all.” More careful attention to my footnote 
to the quoted remark will show, however, that in 
fact Waley does mention 16.1 specifically and 
critically.® 

The review devotes a long discussion (p. 202) to 
demonstrating that I have argued in a circle in 
stating that Analects 2.4 is ‘ suspect,’ using reason- 
ing which ‘ brings us to the following reductio ad 
absurdum: (1) Confucius did not possess the 
quality X. (2) But quality X appears in Analects 
passage Y, which is therefore not authentic. (3) 
Since passage Y is not authentic, therefore it can- 
not be used to show that Confucius possessed the 
quality X” Such reasoning would be absurd in- 
deed, but I did not use it. In my text (p. 120), 
in discussing the term T%ien ming, I stated that 
‘Confucius seldom used’ it; note the word <sel- 
dom’ In a note I pointed out that it is attri- 


—_—_—_— 


* Footnote 11 on p. 293 refers to footnote 6 on p- 204 
of The Analects of Confucius, translated by Arthur 
Waley (London, 1938; reprinted 1945). In it Waley 
treats Analects 16.1, 16.2, and 16.3 as a unity. By 
material internal to 16.1 he tries to date the three 
passages, but concludes that ‘it would be a mistake to 
try to fit into too strict a chronology sayings that may 


be purely legendary.’ In my context, where I was 
stating my own detailed reasons for doubting 16.1, I 
referred to that passage alone. 
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buted to him in only two passages in the Analects, 
2.4 and 16.8, and that in fact both of these are 
open to question; it is this note which the review 
criticizes. But I carefully refrained from saying 
that Confucius never used the term, nor did I 
label 2.4 as spurious, for I condemned passages as 
false only on the basis of weighty evidence, usually 
of several different kinds. Nevertheless I did so 
condemn many passages, and I am gratified that 
the reviewer did not take issue with a single one 
of these major decisions. 

The reviewer’s insistence (p. 201) that the term 
chiao* as used in the Analects refers to ‘ indoctri- 
nation’ rather than ‘ education’ is most question- 
able. He is on dubious ground when he quotes the 
Shuo Wén, an etymological dictionary compiled by 
an author who died around a. p. 120, to determine 
the shade of meaning with which a character was 
used by Confucius who died in 479 s.c. A much 
safer guide is the context of the Analects itself, 
where the sense of mere ‘ indoctrination ’ for chiao 
seems clearly incongruous if applied either to 7.24 
or to 15.38. Similarly it would be hard to prove 
the reviewer’s categorical assertion (p. 201) that 
the term hsiao jén is used in the Analects with a 
sense ‘always . . . implying moral rather than 
social inferiority.’ Leaving aside the case ofAna- 
lects 17.25, which is not wholly clear, in Analects 
17.4 Waley translates hsiao jén as ‘ commoner,’ 
Legge as ‘man of low station,’ and I do not see 
how it can well be rendered otherwise in the con- 
text. The case of Analects 12.19 is even clearer, 
for here hsiao jén is used as a synonym for min, 
‘commoner’ which occurs only eight characters 
previously. 

This is not the place to debate such general 
questions as the nature of democracy, which the 
reviewer believes that I have misconceived (p. 
200). But in my opinion my conception of demo- 
cracy is much closer than the one stated by Pro- 
fessor Bodde to the consensus of opinion among 
contemporary political scientists, of whom I quoted 
a number in my book (see pages 150 and 166-168). 


chiao HK hsic> ién ay A min Fe 
H. G. CREEL 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHIC .uv. 


“The Chinese characters for this and other terms are 
listed at the end of this communication. 

5 See aiso Mencius 2(1)2.19, where Confucius is quoted 
as having described his own activity as being merely to 
‘study without satiety and teach [chiao] without be- 
coming weary.’ 
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Egyptian Servant Statues. By James HENRY 
BREASTED, JR. (The Bollingen Series XIII. 
Pantheon Books.) Pp. 113, 99 plates. Wash- 
ington: BoLLINGEN FouNnpDATION, 1948. 


Mit diesem Bande, dem viele gute Bildtafeln 
beigegeben sind, hat J. H. Breasted Jr. der agyp- 
tischen Altertumswissenschaft einen iibersichtlich 
geordneten Katalog der Dienerstatuetten ge- 
schenkt, den Freunden antiker Kunst und Kultur 
eine Fiille unmittelbar ansprechender dreidimen- 
sionaler Darstellungen des agyptischen Alltags- 
lebens vor 4000 Jahren durch Abbildung und 
Beschreibung zuginglich gemacht. Der Kunst- 
verstiindige wird durch diese Veroffentlichung auf 
ein Gebiet gelenkt, das neben der agyptischen 
Grossplastik, der Malerei und den Reliefs exis- 
tiert, in bescheideneren und weniger streng an die 
Konvention gebundenen Formen und auf einer 
niederen Ebene kiinstlerischen Gestaltens sehr 
reizvolle Darstellungen des intimen hauslichen 
Lebens und gewerblichen Schaffens ‘en miniature’ 
erschuf. Der unvorbereitete Betrachter der Ab- 
bildungen koénnte diese Figuren und Figuren- 
gruppen fiir eine Sammlung von Kinderspielzeug 
halten —neben Weihnachtskrippen wire es die 
schénste der Welt! Die Einleitung zu diesem 
Bande und die Erliuterungen zu den einzelnen 
Abschnitten werden ihn belehren, dass auch diese 
‘Puppenwelt’ Griibern entstammt und im Be- 
reiche der Toten ihre Aufgabe hatte. 

Die Dienerstatuetten sind Grabbeigaben. Ueber 
ihre Entstehung, ihre Bedeutung und Aufstellung 
im Grabe gibt der Verfasser in der Hinleitung 
eine Uebersicht. Die agyptischen Grabanlagen mit 
ihren Einrichtungen und Beigaben sollen seit 
ailtester Zeit dem Toten ein Fortleben in einem 
Jenseits gewiihrleisten, das ganz in diesseitigen 
Daseinsformen verlaufenu gedacht wird. Beigaben 
sollen ihn vor Hunger und Durst bewahren, Bild- 
nisstatuen die Unvergiinglichkeit seines Namens, 
seiner Persdnlichkeit und seiner Gestalt verbii: gen, 
Reliefs und Malereien und die Inschriften das 
dem Toten gemiss seines Standes zukommende 
Leben in das Wirklichkeit schaffende, verewigende 
Bild bannen. Seit dem Ende der 4. Dynastie (um 
2500 v. Chr.) wird in den Grabanlagen der Resi- 
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denz bei Memphis die Ausstattung hinsichtlich 
der Motive der Wandbilder und der Zahl der Bild- 
nisstatuen reicher. Neben den Statuen des Grab- 
herrn und seiner nachsten Familienangehirigen 
treten in der Statuenkammer (Serdab) die ersten 
Dienerstatuetten auf. Ihre Motive, Tatigkeiten in 
Kiiche und Haus, erweisen von Anfang an ein- 
deutig ihre Aufgabe: den Speisetisch des Gebieters 
mit allem Erforderlichen zu versehen und den 
Herrn in seiner jenseitigen Existenz mit Musik 
und Tanz zu unterhalten wie im einstigen Erden- 
leben. Die Dienerfiguren verewigen also eine Hand- 
lung ; sie stellen nicht das ‘ blosse Sein’ dar. Daher 
stehen sie den Reliefbildern niher als den Statuen; 
sie sind geradezu Uebersetzungen ausgewihlter 
Einzelszenen der Wandbilder in die dreidimen- 
sionale Darstellung. 

Der Brauch, Beigaben in der figiirlichen Gestalt 
dienstbarer Helfer— Menschen und wohl auch 
Haustiere — ins Grab zu legen, scheint sich schon 
in den Altesten plastischen Gebilden der igyp- 
tischen spitvorgeschichtlichen Zeit anzukiindigen, 
in jenen primitiven Figiirchen aus Ton, Stein, 
Holz und Elfenbein, die dem Verstorbenen als 
‘Gefihrtinnen’ ins Grab folgen, um seinen Tod 
wehklagen, oder als Frauenfigiirchen mit einem 
Kind auf dem Arm, ihm Nachkommenschaft im 
Jenseits verbiirgen sollen. Eindeutige Diener- 
statuetten sind jedoch erst aus dem Ende der 4. 
Dyn. (Grab der Meres-anch in Gise) bekannt ge- 
worden. In der 5. und 6, Dyn. (2500-2200 v. 
Chr.) treten sie zahlreicher auf (Grab des Zascha 
in Gise und die aus dem Antikenhandel stamm- 
enden 26 Dienerstatuetten des Ni-kau-Inpu). Es 
sind, von wenigen Ausnahmen abgesehen, Ein- 
zelfiguren aus Kalkstein, 10 bis 40 cm hoch und 
bemalt, die die verschiedensten Dienstleistungen 
verrichten. Wie bei den entsprechenden Szenen 
der Wandbilder soll sich auch in der Uebertragung 
in die Plastik der Arbeitsvorgang erneuern, das 
‘Produkt’ der Arbeit wirksam werden: das Mehl 
der kornmahlenden Dienerin, das Bier des am 
Bottich schaffenden Brauers und das Lied des 
harfespielenden Zwergen. 

Seit dem spiten Alten Reich eréffnet die bevor- 
zugte Verwendung von Holz auch der kunsthand- 
werklichen Herstellung der Dienerstatuetten neue, 
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mannigfaltigere Gestaltungsméglichkeiten. Das 
leichter zu bearbeitende Material mag die Auf- 
nahme immer neuer Motive und bewegterer Halt- 
ungen aus den Wanddarstellungen in die Klein- 
plastik wesentlich geférdert haben. Die hélzernen 
Dienerfiguren sind durchschnittlich noch kleiner 
als die aus Kalkstein. Die gegebene Technik, 
Gliedmassen gesondert zu arbeiten und anzu- 
stiicken, fiihrt zu freieren und ausdruckskrafti- 
geren Haltungen als sie den in einen Steinblock 
eingeschriebenen alteren Figuren gegeben waren. 
Das Beiwerk dieser Holzfiguren wird anfangs noch 
aus Kalkstein angefiigt ; das ‘ Produkt’ der Arbeit 
etheischte also gréssere Dauerhaftigkeit als die 
die ‘Produktion’ verkérpernde Dienerin. Die 
Notwendigkeit, diese leichten Holzfiguren mit 
ihrem Zubehér in eine Standfliche einzulassen, 
sowie der zu fast groteskem Realismus neigende 
Geist und Stil der ausgehenden 6. Dyn., besonders 
in provinzieller Praigung, fiihrte nicht nur zu 
einer weiteren Vermehrung der Motive, sondern 
auch zu einer Zerlegung der Arbeit in ihre ein- 
zelnen Vorgiinge und zur Zusammenfassung von 
mehreren Figuren zu Arbeitsgruppen und Werk- 
stitten. Schliesslich wird auch der architekto- 


nische Rahmen in die vielfigurige Darstellung 


einbezogen; es entstehen die ‘ Modelle’ vollstin- 
diger Kornspeicher und Kiichen, Viehstille und 
Schlachthéfe, Spinn- und Webstuben, Werkstitten 
der verschiedensten Gewerbe mit allem Personal 
und Geriite, Soldatenkompanien und vollstindig 
bemannte Schiffe. Der Grabherr selbst, der im 
gleichen kleinen Masstab zuweilen in diesen 
‘Modellen’ erscheint, und die seinen Dienern auf 
den weissen Schurz geschriebenen Namen bekun- 
den, wie persénlich jede Dienstleistung gemeint 
ist. Dazu treten noch Figuren von Angehérigen 
des Toten mit Opfergaben, Totenpriester mit Spen- 
den, einzeln oder auf einem schmalen Brettchen 
aufgereiht, und die iiberschlanken, korbtragenden 
Dienerinnen. 

Die fortschreitende Verarmung, die seit dem 
Niedergang des Alten Reiches wihrend der 1. 
Zwischenzeit (um 2200 bis 2050 v. Chr.) die 
Oberbauten der Mastabagriiber mehr und mehr 
verkiimmern liess und mangels Auftriige die 
kiinstlerische Tradition der Herstellung von 
Statuen und Reliefs zum Erliegen brachte, liess 
die handwerksmissig gefertigten Dienerfiguren 
und ‘Modelle’ in der Sargkammer selbst oder im 
Geréll des Grabschachtes Aufstellung finden. Dort, 
in unmittelbarer Nahe des Toten, ersetzten sie die 
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einstigen Szenen der Wanddarstellungen, von 
denen sie abgespalten waren. 

Am Ende des Alten Reiches war der Brauch 
der Dienerfiguren von den Mastabagribern der 
Residenzfriedhéfe bei Memphis auch in die Fels- 
grabanlagen der oberiigyptischen Provinz iiber- 
nommen worden. Hier in der Provinz erlebten 
die ‘Modelle’ zu Beginn des Mittleren Reiches 
(um 2050 v. Chr.) die héchste Vollkommenheit 
der handwerklichen Ausfiihrung und Lebendig- 
keit der Schilderung in den Soldatenkompanien, 
die sich Mesechti von Asjut in einer bewegten 
Zeit politischer Machtkampfe ins Grab legen liess, 
und vor ailem in den zahlreichen ‘ Modellen’ des 
Meket-Re aus dessen Grabe zu Theben. 

Die Ausbreitung der osirianischen Totenvor- 
stellungen hat seit der zweiten Halfte der 12. Dyn. 
anscheinend Beigaben von ‘ Modellen’ iiberfliissig 
gemacht. Die mumienformigen Uschebtifiguren 
treten an ihre Stelle, und nur vereinzelte Motive 
der Dienerstatuetten erhalten sich in ihrem ur- 
spriinglichen Sinne oder in Umdeutung ihrer ein- 
stigen Funktion bis in das Neue Reich hinein. 
Zu den letzteren gehéren die Statuetten des korn- 
mahlenden Grabherrn, die wie die Uschebtis mit 
dem Spruch des 6. Kapitels des Totenbuchs be- 
schrieben und daher diesen, nicht den ‘ Dienern,’ 
zuzurechnen sind. 

Durch die Funktion im Totenglauben erscheint 
zuniichst. die Auswahl der Dienerfiguren fiir das 
Thema des vorliegenden Bandes eindeutig be- 
stimmt und gegen die rein dekorativ an Salb- 
schalen und als Spiegelgriffe, aus dem Formen- 
schatz des Kunstgewerbes des Neuen Reiches 
verwendeten Dienerfiguren abgegrenzt zu sein. 
Unberiicksichiigt bleiben mit Recht auch die 
zuvor erwihnten, zur Verrichtung der Feldbe- 
stellung und Erntearbeiten im Jenseits ins Grab 
gelegten Uschebtis, die nicht ‘ Diener,’ sondern 
Abbilder und Vertreter des seligen Toten selbst 
sind. Als spitere Weiterfiihrung eines alten, in 
der Friihzeit der Entwicklung der Dienerfiguren 
sehr hiufigen Motivs haben die Statuetten des 
Kornmahlenden aus dem Neuen Reich ihre Be- 
rechtigung, in diesen Band aufgenommen zu 
werden. Die Auswahl und Zusammenstellung des 
Materials wird stets von der Fragestellung der 
Untersuchung abhingen. Im Sinne des iigyptischen 
Totenglaubens ist das Wesen der Dienerfiguren 
durch des Verfassers Arbeit nicht ganz geklart 
und auch nicht in allen Erscheinungen erschopit. 
Das iiberreiche Material mit seinem unerschépf- 
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lichen Gehalt an faszinierendem menschlichen 
Alltagsleben hat anscheinend den Verfasser in 
seinen Bann gezogen. 

Seit Ludwig Borchardt die Aufmerksamkeit 
auf die Dienerstatuetten lenkte (AZ. 35, 1897, 
S. 119-134) sind diese wegen des starken kultur- 
geschichtlichen Interesses, das sie verdienen, im- 
mer wieder zur Veranschaulichung des altigyp- 
tischen Alltagslebens herangezogen worden. Auch 
Breasted nimmt das Thema von diesem Gesichts- 
punkt des ‘ daily life’ her auf, ordnet und erlautert 
die Figuren und Gruppen nach ihren verschiedenen 
Verrichtungen. 

Folgerichtigerweise, im Sinne des Verfassers, 
bleiben daher Tiere als Grabbeigaben des Mitt- 
leren Reiches ausgeschlossen, die, ebenso wie die 
menschlichen Dienerfiguren, den Reliefdarstell- 
ungen der Griiber entnommen sind: die fayence- 
nen Nilpferde, Igel, Hasen, Kalber und anderes 
Getier. Unerwihnt bleiben ferner die ‘ Seelen- 
hiiuser’ aus Ton (vor allem aus Petries Grabungen 
in Rifeh), die wohl infolge der rohen Ausfiihrung 
dem Verfasser fiir den Zweck seiner Publikation 
wenig ergiebig erschienen, in den Erliuterungen 
zu dem merkwiirdigen Hausmodell des Brit. Mus. 
Nr. 2463 (Breasted S. 15 Taf. 13d) jedoch hatten 
erwihnt werden sollen. Andere Figuren unsicherer 
Bedeutung, z. B. die Kalksteingruppen harfe- 
spielender Affen und manches andere Stiick, sind 
in den Katalog aufgenommen worden, ohne jedoch 
eine Erklirung ihrer motivischen Herkunft und 
ihrer Sinnes zu geben. 

Der Katalog selbst ist iibersichtlich und bietet 
vor allem unter den im Text beschriebenen und 
zumeist auch abgebildeten Stiicken eine ganze 
Reihe bisher unveroffentlichter Figuren aus grossen 
und kleinen, 6ffentlichen und privaten Samm- 
lungen in aller Welt, vor allem aus amerikanischen 
Sammlungen. Beim Durchblittern der Abbild- 
ungen findet man manches, in plastischer Ge- 
staltung neue Motiv wie die hélzerne Gruppe der 
kalbenden Kuh in Toronto (Taf. 4a) und die 
Detailaufnahme der beiden hockenden Végel auf 
einem unver6ffentlichen Schiffsmodell in Boston 
(Taf. 79b), deren Bedeutung allerdings vorlaufig 
ungeklirt bleibt. Erwihnt sei auch die S. 48 be- 
schriebene Speiseszene vom Tell Hu (in Briissel), 
die leider nicht abgebildet werden konnte. Bedauer- 
licherweise waren die reichen Funde des Museo 
Egiziano zu Turin infolge der Ungunst der Zeiten 
dem Verfasser nicht zuginglich und konnten daher 
nicht in den Katalog aufgenommen werden. 


Jede noch so vollstindige Beschreibung der 
Haltung und des Beiwerks dieser Figuren und 
jede bildliche Wiedergabe des Objekts in einer 
oder auch zwei Ansichten wird stets Fragen offen 
lassen, auf die man eine Auskunft in einem Kata- 
log zu finden hofft. Des Verfassers Literaturan- 
gaben kénnen bei den bereits in Ausgrabung:- 
berichten und Museumskatalogen hinreichend ver- 
offentlichten Stiicken auf die eingehendere Publi- 
kation verweisen, bei den erstmalig beschriebenen 
ware es fiir den agyptologischen Benutzer jedoch 
wiinschenswert erschienen, neben der textlichen 
Beschreibung auch Zeichnungen des Details und, 
wenn erforderlich, Grundrisse und Aufrisse der 
Modelle zu geben, (z. B. Zeichnungen der Orna- 
mente und Figuren des eigenartigen Schiffs- 
modells aus der Slg. Abbott, jetzt in Brooklyn, 
Taf. 78b, und Grundrisse und Aufrisse der schon 
mehrfach abgebildeten, jedoch niemals ausreichend 
verdffentlichten ‘ Modelle’ des Meket-Re, vor allem 
auch ihres architektonischen Rahmens). 

Zu einem Einzelstiick sei noch eine Bemerkung 
gestattet: die iiber einem Geriist in Wachs model- 
lierte Frauenfigur in Berlin (Taf. 88b) gehort 
nach der Gestaltung ihrer Kérperformen sicher 
nicht dem Mittleren Reiche, sondern der Spiitzeit, 
vermutlich der athiopischen Epoche, an. Die Frage, 
ob ‘Gefahrtin’ des Toten oder Kinderspielzeug, 
ist schwer zu entscheiden. Zu den rohen, aus 
einem Brettchen geschnittenen Frauenfiguren sind 
zu dem einzigen, vom Verfasser als der Herkunft 
nach bekannt zitierten Beispiel (aus Beni Hasan) 
die drei in Theben gefundenen Exemplare (MMA 
Eg. Exped. 1930/1 fig. 35) und das im Grabe des 
Mittleren Reichs im Ramesseumsbezirk gefundene 
Stiick nachzutragen. 


Jeder Benutzer dieser Verdffentlichung wird 
Breasted fiir das zusammengetragene reiche Mate- 
rial und seine iibersichtliche Anordnung, fiir die 
Hinweise auf die entsprechenden Motive in den 
Wanddarstellungen der Griber, Literaturangaben 
und vor allem fiir das Abbildungsmaterial dankbar 
sein, und die treffliche Vorarbeit anerkennen, die 
der Verfasser fiir ein eingehenderes Studium der 
vielen, noch ungelésten Fragen, die sich wohl nur 
unter Einbeziehung der gleichzeitigen Totentexte 
kliren lassen, geleistet hat. 


Hans Woutrcanc MULuer 


MUNncHEN 
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The Statue of Idrimi. By StpNey SMITH. Quarto, 
pp. iv + 108 + folding map. London: Brit- 
IsH INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY IN ANKARA, 
1949. 25s. 


This is the definitive publication of the inscribed 
statue discovered by Sir Leonard Woolley in 1939 
in the mound of Tell Atshanah, ancient Alalakh, 
near Antioch. The find dates from slightly after 
the middle of the second millennium B.c. As 
Woolley points out in his introduction to the book, 
the statue is composed of dolomite and magnesite 
and measures 3 ft. 5 ins. in height. It has suffered 
considerably from decay. What makes it signifi- 
cant, however, is its long inscription of over a 
hundred lines, averaging some dozen cuneiform 
signs to a line. The inscription covers the whole 
front of the figure, including arms, shoulders, and 
even one side of the beard. The writing on the 
face is curious enough, yet no more so than are 
certain features of the text itself, in orthography 
as much as in content. 

The king of Alalakh to whom we owe the statue 
gives us a summary account of his reign, from the 
early years of exile to the crowning period of suc- 
cess and security. As a naive statement by a pro- 
vincial ruler it affords us precisely the kind of 
valuable sidelights on a turbulent and complex age 
which the major chancelleries of Western Asia had 
long learned to omit. But the lack of traditional 
refinements is not without serious drawbacks. The 
scribe who carved the inscription had neither the 
requisite knowledge of the diplomatic medium of 
that age—Akkadian—nor of the pertinent cunei- 
form script. His style is barbarous and his signs 
show little consistency ; some signs have as many 
as twenty variants or more. The task of the de- 
cipherer was thus an extremely difficult one. In 
these circumstances Mr. Smith’s achievement can 
scarcely be overestimated. To be sure, many of his 
teadings will have to be modified and several of 
his interpretations are demonstrably erroneous.! 
Yet all eventual improvements will have been 
made possible by the clear photographs and the 
painstaking autographed copies which Smith has 
provided. His first effort at articulating the in- 
scription constitutes a foundation upon which 
others will find it easier to build. 

A detailed discussion of Smith’s translation and 
notes cannot be attempted within the limits of a 


ee 


“See W. F. Albright, The Inscription on the Statue 
of Idrimi, BASOR 118 (1950) 14-20. 


review. Sundry changes have already been pro- 
posed and others are sure to follow; it is doubtful, 
however, whether all the major puzzles of this text 
can be cleared up without the aid of additional 
material. For the present, at any rate, I wish to 
limit myself to a brief discussion of the more 
important proper names in this inscription. 

As regards Idrimi, the king of Alalakh who is 
the author of the inscription under discussion, the 
suggestion has been advanced (cf. p. 69) that the 
name may be Semitic. In that case, however, the 
use of the element idri (supposedly from *‘dr, as 
in the much later Adad-idri) without a divine 
element, and the function of the following -me 
would remain unexplained. There arises, there- 
fore, the possi’ility that the name may be non- 
Semitic. This is enhanced by an examination of 
the other names of the same dynasty. One of 
Idrimi’s predecessors was Tak(k)u, whose name 
is common in Nuzi and is known to pattern as a 
Hurrian element.? Jdrimi’s father bore the name 
Ilim-ilimma, which at first glance brings to mind 
the ubiquitous Semitic ilw and recalls also the 
Mari element Lim. But a satisfactory explanation 
on either basis has yet to be offered. On the other 
hand, the Nuzi name J/im-naya is marked as Hur- 
rian by its second component,’ so that ilim, too, 
emerges as Hurrian. A son of Jdrimi bears the 
much-discussed name of Nig/kmepa. Because the 
root ngm is common in Semitic names. it was 
natural that this particular name should be ana- 
lyzed as Semitic.* But the explanations suggested 
for -(e)pa are by no means self-evident.® They 
may turn out to be right, but for the present 
another interpretation would seem to have just as 
much in its favor. We have the Nuzi name 
Nikmiya, a possible variant of Nimkiya whose 
nimki, in turn, is attested as Hurrian by the form 
Nimki-tilla.2 Furthermore, -pa is a common ele- 
ment in Hurrian names, with -pai and -paya as 
established alternants.’ The whole question, there- 





2 Cf. Gelb, Purves, and MacRae, Nuzi Personal Names 
(abbr. NPN) 145. 

3 NPN 219, 297. 

*See Albright’s discussion in BASOR 83 (1941) 34, 
and note 14 where the pertinent references are listed. 
Add now the critical remarks of J. Friedrich, ZDMG 96 
(1942) 490 f. 

5 Albright’s translation of the name ‘The God Yapa‘ 
(Executes). Vengeance’ shows that more has to be read 
into the form than the signs convey. 

° Cf. NPM 239. Such a metathesis, however, has not 
been otherwise established with -m-, but it is amply 
attested with -r-; cf. JAOS 68 (1948) 12, note 90. 

7™Cf. NPM 242. 
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fore, remains an open one. Lastly, another son of 
Idrimi and his immediate successor is the 4I1M- 
nirari who is mentioned in 1, 91 of the inscription 
before us and is in all probability identical with 
the writer of Amarna Letter 51 (cf. p. 40). Since 
this name has hitherto been read Adad/Addu- 
nirari, its Semitic origin has been taken for 
granted. However, the form 41M stands frequently 
for Tesub in Hurrian contexts; indeed, it must be 
read thus in the second line of the present text 
because of its direct association with ‘*He-bat.® 
Since the forms T'e-sub-ni-ra-ri and Te-es-su-ub- 
ni-ra-ri are known to us independently,® and since 
the element nirar- occurs also with the distinc- 
tively Hurrian tilla, we are obliged to regard 
nirar either as an old borrowing from Akkadian 
or else as a native Hurrian term of unknown 
meaning. At all events, the reading Adad-nirart 
in this particular connection is extremely doubtful, 
whereas Tesub-nirart commends itself on more 
than one count. 

It follows that there is not a single instance 
among the names of the rulers of Alalakh which 
could lay claim to indisputably Semitic creden- 
tials. As against this, at least one member of the 
group (Takku) is Hurrian beyond any doubt, 
while the others — except for Idrimi—have good 
Hurrian analogues. There is thus strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that Idrimi, too, is Hurrian. 

That Alalakh was either a Hurrian state or, at 
least, one which had been substantially Hurrian- 
ized is shown by additional considerations. This 
is made clear in the first place by the tablets from 
Tell Atshina which have been published so far.?® 
Moreover, corroborative evidence is contained in 
the name of the state that had Alalakh as its 
capital. That name has come to be normalized as 
Mukishe. This form is demonstrably erroneous. 
The element -he is one of the most characteristic 
formatives of Hurrian with a well-attested adjec- 
tival force.’ It is found, among many other in- 
stances, in the phrase Hur-wu-u-he- KURy-y-mi-ni- 
‘Hurrian land.’** The exactly parallel ma-at 
Mu-ki-is-hé must be rendered consequently ‘land 
of Mukish,’ and not Mukishkhe. On this point 





* Smith avoids the issue by simply paraphrasing ‘ the 
weather god and his consort.’ 

° Cf. NPM 240. 

7° See S. Smith in The Antiquaries Journal 19 (1939) 
38 ff. 

11 Speiser, Introduction to Hurrian (1931) 114. 

12 Tbid. 98. 








there is no room for doubt, especially since the 
basic form Mukis is independently attested. 

The name of Idrimi’s adversary has caused Mr, 
Smith a great deal of trouble. In the first of its 
two occurrences he transliterates !ba-ra *su-tar-ng 
(line 43, where * marks a crack in the text), and 
in the other (line 45) he uses !ba-ra su-ar-na, 
This necessitates the assumption of (a) a wholly 
anomalous and nowhere documented *bara ‘lord’; 
(b) a word-divider without parallel in this long 
text; and (c) a defective su-ar-na for the posited 
su-<ta->ar-na. All of these taxing assumptions 
become dispensable if, in view of the varying 
sign-forms throughout the text, we adopt the 
reading 1Ba-ra-at-tar-na in the first instance and 
1Ba-ra-at-ar-na in the other, thus obtaining two 
graphically acceptable and phonetically equivalent 
variants of the same name. Moreover, as Oppen- 
heim and Albright have pointed out,'* we find 
elsewhere a Sarru Bar-ra-at-tar-na ‘ King Bar(r)a- 
tarna,’ whose cremation was so atypical as to 
become a chronological memento as far away as 
Nuzi. 

In conclusion, three other names occurring in 
this inscription deserve to be noted. In line 46 we 
find !An-wa-an-da, which Smith regards as the 
personal name of a messenger, leaving the initial 
sign phonetically ambiguous. Others prefer to see 
here a reference to the Umman-manda, in spite of 
the difficulty arising from the writing with -wa-.” 
Smith’s view appears to be the more ptausible. 
The initial element might well be nothing more 
than anu- (without any Mesopotamian implica- 
tions). The listing of ma-at Ki-in-a-nim*™! (lines 
18, 19) adds to our early reference to the ‘land of 
Canaan’ (alongside Kinahhi/e),1®° and the men- 
tion of the ‘ Hapiru warriors’ (line 27) indicates 
that they were ready to offer asylum to promi- 
nent persons who happened to find themselves in 
political difficulties. 

EK. A. SPEISER 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





*2Cf. E. Weidner, Boghazkéi-Studien 8 (1923) 10, 
note 2. 

*4Oppenheim’s reading St-ra-at-tar-na (BASOR 93, 
1944, 16) has been properly corrected to Bar-ra-at-tar-na 
by Albright, BASOR 118.17, note 27. The importance of 
tne reference to cremation was first noted by Oppenheim. 

** Cf. BASOR 118.18, note 28. 

1° See my remarks in Language 12 (1936) 124. For 
the indication of the ‘Ayin-sound by including the pre- 
ceding consonant with the antecedent syllable see J. 
Friedrich, Orientalia 12 (1943) 4. 
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Catalogue of the Mingana Collection of Manu- 
scripts. Volume IV: Islamic Arabic Manu- 
scripts. Fascicle I, Quran, Hadit, Fiqh. 
Fascicle II, Dogmatics, Mysticism, Philoso- 
phy, History, and Science. By H. L. Gort- 
SCHALK. Pp.xi+ 182. Birmingham: THE 
Setty Oak CoLieces Liprary, 1948, 1950. 
Printed at the University Press, Oxford. 


Among the numerous manuscripts which A. 
Mingana (1881-1937) collected and which are 
now deposited in the Selly Oak Colleges Library 
in Birmingham, England, the Syriac and Chris- 
tian Arabic manuscripts are of particular signifi- 
cance. They were catalogued by Mingana himself. 
In addition, Mingana also collecte4 a large num- 
ber of Arabic Islamic manuscripts. They amount 
to about 1,650. All the various branches of Mus- 
lim literature and scholarship are represented in 
them. These manuscripts form the subject of the 
present catalogue. The first two fascicles now 
published, which we owe to the labors of H. L. 
Gottschalk, are to be completed by one more fas- 
cicle of the catalogue and an index volume. Since 
the author in the meantime left England to ac- 
cept a professorship in the University of Vienna, 
Austria, the work will be completed by another 
scholar. 


The Mingana collection of Arabic Islamic manu- 
scripts is representative of tlie many minor col- 
lections of such manuscripts that exist in various 
places all over the world. It contains very few 
items of great rarity or exceptional importance 
(mysticism seems best represented in this respect), 
but as a whole it is invaluable for research and 
scholarly progress. 


The only way to activate the latent usefulness 
of such a collection is through the publication of 
a reliable catalogue. It has, therefore, been a most 
far-sighted action on the part vf the authorities 
of the Selly Oak Colleges Library to support the 
preparation of this catalogue and to have it beau- 
tifully printed by the competent printers of the 
Oxford University Press. In the interest of the 
growth of Near East studies it is sincerely to be 
hoped that their example will be followed else- 
where, especially in this country where nearly all 
collections of Arabic manuscripts still are without 
printed catalogues, and in some cases even their 
existence is hardly known. 
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Gottschalk has done a workmanlike job in pre- 
senting, clearly and concisely, the contents of the 
Mingana collection. He has done well to avail 
himself of all the tremendous help which C. 
Brockelmann’s Geschichte der arabischen Littera- 
tur offers to any cataloguing enterprise in the 
Arabic field. While all Arabists are indebted to 
Brockelmann’s magnificent achievement, it is espe- 
cially true that without the existence of GAL, a 
work like that of Gottschalk could not have been 
accomplished in such a comparatively short time 
and with such accuracy. There is, however, no 
reason for adhering to GAL in all details. Gott- 
schalk rightly does not adopt the GAL inconsist- 
encies with regard to the transcription of vowels 
in certain cases. But one should also bear in mind 
that a history of literature and a catalogue of 
manuscripts serve different purposes. In this cata- 
logue, authors, as a rule, are included under that 
subject heading under which they appear in GAL, 
even if they are also represented in the Mingana 
collection by works which deal with subjects that 
differ from the topic under which they are cata- 
logued. Therefore, whenever the title of a work 
does not offer an absolutely certain clue to its con- 
tents, it would have been advisable to indicate 
briefly the subject matter of that work 


In those cases where a title or phrase is not 
mentioned in GAL, Gottschalk’s own transcriptions 
are not always convincing. No. 320 should read: 
Ikram uli l-albab bi-sarif al-hitab; no, 323: wa- 
marji al-qudat (the sg. fem. ending after long @ 
is transcribed h in no. 627, elsewhere always f, 
which, unless required by the rhyme as in no. 323, 
seems objectionable); no. 398: ia taujth al- 
minhaj; no. 494: min al-ibdd; no. 544: wa-r- 
raja’; nos. 660 and 791: kalimdt (as in no. 556) 
is preferable to kalamdat; no. 694: ‘an afrad al- 
‘adad would seem more plausible offhand; nos. 723 
and, apparently, 898: as-saniya. 


It also should be strat Maryam (no. 23) and 
strat an-naba’ (no. 24). Misprints are risdlat for 
risala in nos. 86 and 509; duniya in no. 274, for 
durriya?; the omission of ‘ala I-mas’ala in the 
title of no. 793; al-Yamani, for al-Yamini, in no. 
875. 


A cataloguer of Arabic manuscripts in our days 
is hardly any longer a ‘true pioneer,’ an expres- 
sion with which G. Sarton so fittingly describes 
the surpassing merit of the early cataloguers (in 
I. Goldziher Memorial Volume 1.68, Budapest 
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1948). However, he still has many difficulties to 
overcome, and does it in silence and unnoticed. His 


best reward must always be that his fellow-scholars 


use the tools which he has placed obligingly into 
their hands. 


F. RosENTHAL 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 





Al Fakhri: on the systems of government and the 
Moslem dynasties, composed by Muhammad 
son of Ali son of Tabataba... Translated 
by C. E. J. Wuirtine. Pp. viii + 326. Lon- 
don: Luzac & Co., 1947. 


Ever since Sylvestre de Sacy published portions 
of the then newly discovered manuscript of al- 
Fakhri in his Chrestomathie Arabe,! al-Fakhri 
has become one of the most popular textbooks for 
the student of Arabic and Islamic history. Chap- 
ters from it have been included in almost all the 
subsequent anthologies and chrestomathies of 
Arabic literature.? The whole text was first edited 
by W. Ahlwardt® on the basis of a Paris MS. and 
a much improved edition by H. Derenbourg ap- 
peared‘ in Paris in 1895, which was translated 
into French by E. Amar (Paris, 1910).° 

As is well known, the author of the al-Fakhri, 
Ibn at-Tiqtaqa (born 1261) dedicated his work 
in 1302 to the Emir of Mosil, Fakhr ad-Din 
‘Isa b. Ibrahim, and therefore called it al-Fakhri.® 
The book consists of two parts, one being a treatise 
on statecraft and on the principles of government, 
and the other being an account of the Arab dynas- 
ties from the death of Muhammad to the last 
‘Abbasid caliph and to the Mongol invasion under 
Hilagi. 





1 Paris, 1806; Vol. I, pp. 2-73; 1-66, 404-410 (French 
translation). 

2 A, Jourdain, G. W. Freytag, Cherbonneau, W. Wright, 
L. Cheikho, Brunnow-Fischer; see also Arabic Chresto- 
mathie for advanced Students, published by A. C. L. S., 
Washington, 1944. 

® Elfachri, Geschichte der islamischen Reiche, Gotha, 
1860. 

* Al-Fakhri: Histoire du Khalifat et du Vizirat ... 
Nouvelle edition, Paris, 1895; republished Paris, 1900. 

5 Al-Fakhri: Histoire des Dynasties Musulmanes .. . 
in Archives Marocaines, Vol. XVI, Paris, 1910. 

® For details about the author see Brockelmann G. A. L. 
II, 161; Suppl. 11, 201; and Encyclopedia of Islam s. v. 





Until now no English translation has existed of 
this political treatise so distinguished because of 
the concise and accurate presentation of historical 
facts. It can be regarded as a useful contribution 
that the chief inspector of education in Nigeria, 
C. E. J. Whitting, has undertaken this first com- 
plete translation into English. The translator 
based his work on the text of Derenbourg and of 
a Cairo edition (1921) and also made use of the 
French translation of Amar. In the margin the 
translator gives corresponding paginations of the 
Derenbourg and Cairo editions respectively, so 
that the student can easily compare the Arabic 
original with the translation. It seems that the 
translator was not aware that a new Cairo edition 
was published in 1945 by Mohammad ‘Awad Ibri- 
him Beg and ‘Ali al-Jarim Beg. 

Although the translator had apparently no am- 
bition to provide a scholarly English translation, 
one misses not only most of the chapter-headings 
of the Arabic text (which would have been useful 
for the reader), but also such requisites as anno- 
tations, indices, biographical and bibliographical 
details, etc. 

The transliteration of Arabic names is often 
without consistency and the number of misprints 
and mistakes, together with many too long and 
involved sentences, does not always make for 
intelligible reading. 

Since the translation, however, is designed sim- 
ply to be used by the student in connection with 
the Arabic text, these shortcomings of the trans- 
lation may be regarded as not too serious. The 
translation can undoubtedly fulfill a purpose and 
become a helpful instrument to the beginner of 
Arabic studies. 


WALTER J. FISCHEL 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
BERKELEY 
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Modern Arabic Poetry: An Anthology with Eng- 
lish verse translations. By A. J. ARBERRY. 
London: Taytor’s Foreign Press, 1950. 
70, 70 pp. (Cambridge Oriental Series. 1.) 
30/-. 


Mr. Arberry has aimed at bringing together 
‘a collection of poems, composed by Arab writers 
during the years 1920 onwards, which would be 
both excellent in their own right and representa- 
tive of the various artistic, social and political 
currents affecting the Arab peoples during this 
period.’ Except for his exclusion of older poets 
such as Sauqi and Hafiz Ibrahim who survived 
into but did not intellectually belong to this 
period, it is no fault of Mr. Arberry’s that the 
second part of his objective has been accomplished 
more fully than the first. By and large, the poems 
are significant rather than aesthetically satisfac- 
tory. The translations, themselves of uneven at- 
traction, are apt to show up the weaknesses of the 
originals without mercy. 

The collection unites the work of authors from 
all sections of the ‘arabiyya and it is this compre- 
hensiveness that makes it valuable for the student 
of Arabic literature who will glean from its pages 
convincing evidence of the fact that, on the whole, 
these writers have not yet found a style both 
modern and their own. One might say that the 
formal problems of modernistic poetry are closer 
to a solution than those of personalizing the col- 
lective experiences of today—a today that too often 
resembles the recent past of Western lyrics. 

It is to be regretted that the reader is not given 
any information about the poets beyond the coun- 


try of their origin. The qualitative unevenness of 
the poems would have made biographical notes 
especially desirable. Generally speaking, the poets 
at home in the New World seemed to this reviewer 
superior to those of the Arab countries proper. 
Their work strikes one as both more original and 
more mature. They are free from that tendency 
toward overextension which mars some of the best 
odes of the Old World poets. While the subjec- 
tivity of such judgments must be emphasized this 
reviewer should like to single out from among the 
latter group for promise and independence the 
Syrian poets Ahmad Sulaiman al-Ahmad (‘ Syrian 
Sunset’), ‘Umar Abii RiSa (‘The Prophet’s 
Mercy’), ‘Umar Baha’ al-Amiri (‘ Ungovern- 
able’), Hair ad-Din az-Zirikli (‘Lament’), and 
the Egyptian ‘Abdalgidir al-Qatt. One wonders 
whether ‘Abdarrahmin Badawi could not have 
been more significantly represented than with 
‘The Ascended Angel.’ 

Questions of this kind are bound to be raised 
by any anthology and it is to the credit of Mr. 
Arberry’s wide reading and critical tact that one 
feels inclined to accept his choice as adequate 
within the limits dictated by the physical size of 
his undertaking. The difficulties in his way should 
not be underestimated and our gratitude for his 
achievement will be all the warmer when we con- 
sider that his is the first selection of its kind, and 
that by offering his translations along with the 
texts he not only has rendered a major service to 
the world of scholarship but has opened to the 
general public a literary area hitherto unaccessible, 


G. E. Von GRuNEBAUM 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Excavations at Nessana, Volume 2: Literary Pa- 
pyri. Edited by Lionet Casson and ERNEST 
L. Herricu. Princeton: Princeton UNI- 
VERSITY Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 175, 8 plates. 
$7.50. 


This sumptuous publication presents the liter- 
ary papyri whose romantic discovery by the Colt 
Archaeological Expedition, at Nessana (Auja-el- 
Hafir), in southern Palestine, was first announced 
some thirteen years ago; the non-literary papyri 
will form the third volume of the series. 

The thirteen texts, ranging from the sixth to 
the eighth centuries, are all fragments of papyrus 


codices except No. 7, an opisthograph sheet of 
papyrus; No. 10, fragments inscribed on the recto 
with a non-literary text on the verso; and No. 13, 
a fragment of a vellum codex. 

P. Colt 1 consists of Aeneid, Bks. 1-2, with a 
full Greek translation, followed by Greek glosses 
on words which were selected, according to no 
recognizable principle, from Bk. 4. Produced by 
a copyist whose knowledge of both languages was 
decidedly imperfect (there are some good random 
corrections by a second hand), the text is not an 
original compilation but appears to belong to the 
tradition of Virgil glossaries, as the editors demon- 
strate from the nature of the errors made in the 
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copying. They have also studied such secondary 
points of interest as the structure of the codex 
and the orthography. There is a yield of a dozen 
or more Greek words not recorded in the Liddell- 
Scott-Jones lexicon, and the text has suggested 
probable restorations for several other Virgil glos- 
saries from papyrus. There is nothing of sub- 
stantive value for the text of the Aeneid: the new 
variants, sacra for festa (4.459), funali for ferali 
(462), and fictis(?) for dictis (476) would 
hardly challenge the vulgate. The last of these, 
by the way, is noted by Ribbeck as from the second 
hand of Cod. Bernensis 165. P. Colt 2—Aeneid, 
2, 296-338, 3. 559-666, 4. 450-686, 5. 8-681, 6. 425- 
880, with many lacunae — likewise offers no new 
readings of value, yet it is another magnificent 
curiosum, particularly in view of its extent and 
provenience. 

There follow three NT fragments—John (Nos. 
3-4) and the Pauline Epistles (No. 5); in each 
ease the evaluation of the text is referred to 
specialists. 

No. 6, from the Acts of St. George, has especial 
importance because it is the oldest version in 
Greek for the episodes which it covers, The saint’s 
body was reputed to lie at Diospolis (Lydda), and 
his cult had spread through Palestine well betore 
the time when this copy of the Acta was made. 
Such a find at Nessana is therefore by no means 
surprising, but the editors might well have noted 
the significant circumstance that there was a hos- 
pice of St. George in the immediate vicinity. The 
evidence comes from Antoninus Placentius, who 
wrote in the sixth century an account of a journey 
from Gaza to Mt. Sinai: Proficiscentes de civitate 
Elusa, ingressi (sc. sumus) heremum. Ad XX 
milia est castrum, in quo est xenodochius (sic) 
sancti Georgi, in quo habent quasi refugium tran- 
seuntes vel heremitae stipendia (P. Geyer, Itinera 
hierosolymitana saecult IIII-VIII [ Leipzig, 1898], 
182). This fortified post and hospice, in the desert 
some twenty miles from Elusa, must have been 
very near indeed to Nessana. To the list of non- 
Greek versions of the Acts, one might add the two 
in Latin published by Agostino Saba from MSS. 
in the Ambrosian Library (Aevum, 7 [1933], 3- 
22). ‘Dadianus,’ the name of the saint’s oppres- 
sor, may represent the Latin Tatianus, as Franz 
Cumont has suggested (Revue de Vhistoire des 
religions 114 [1936], 11). The editors have re- 
ported the Coptic readings in Budge’s English; 
at line 132, the Coptic is actually ‘My master’ (cf. 
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domine mi), not ‘ Master.’ At lines 53-55 I should 
suggest Xpwrds éredyynoev tois [avOperlos ..., 
This would fit the space and would give the gen- 
eral sense of the corresponding Coptic, Aq! Nxe 
TIXC EMKOCMOC, [xocpix]ois seems rather im- 
probable, though it would be nearer to the Coptic. 
The dative without a preposition is a little harsh, 
but not unexampled. 

No. 7, the Letter of Abgar, with Christ’s reply, 
is interesting for its relation to the Lpistula 
Abgari and the Eusebian version. No. 9 was identi- 
fied by E. R. Hardy, Jr., as from the Twelve Chap- 
ters on Faith ascribed to Gregory Thaumaturgus, 
and the editors have restored the meagre fragments 
quite fully from the text in Migne’s patrology. 

Finally, there are five unidentified texts, of 
which Nos. 10 and 13 are theological in content. 
The former mentions Adam and Abel in terms 
which suggest to the editors a homily on Genesis 4; 
I believe that Philo Judaeus can be eliminated, 
as well as the various commentaries and homilies 
on Genesis which are contained in Migne’s patro- 
logy and are conveniently listed in F, Cavallera’s 
index (144-45); but many other possibilities 
would still remain. No. 11 seemingly deals in part 
with maritime law, and No. 12 with the law of 
inheritance. No, 8, from the same codex as No. 9, 
is a Greek glossary of oddly miscellaneous con- 
tents, evidently compiled by the scribe himself 
from a larger lexicon. At line 99 rep6pia ought 
not to be read as a form of the adjective répOpvs, 
as listed in the Index, but rather as rep§p(e)ia, 
a noun which, like so many of the others in this 
text, is glossed by both Photius and Suidas. For 
the orthography, cf. line 16, dr(e).poxadta. 

There is an index of the Greek words in No. 1, 
and another of the words in the five unidentified 
texts. The plates give facsimiles of portions of 
Nos. 1, 3, 5-8, and a fine facsimile of No. 1 has 
also been published by Hettich in Archaeology 3 
(1950), 31-33. I have noticed only a few inconse- 
quential misprints. The accomplished editors are 
to be congratulated on the completion of a task 
which must have entailed a vast amount of exact- 
ing labor.* 

Roger Pack 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





1 This review was already in proof when my attention 
was drawn to R. Remondon’s publication of a papyrus 
of Aeneid 1. 256-61, 270-74, 702-7, 711-19, with a Greek 
translation (Journal of Juristic Papyrology 4 [1950], 
239-51). 
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Trisastisalakapurusacaritra by Acarya Sri Hema- 
candra. Vol. III. Books ITV and V. Trans- 
lated into English by Heten M. JOHNSON. 
(Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, 108.) Pp. xxviii 
+ 394. Baroda: OrrENTAL INSTITUTE, 1949. 


The translator of this enormous account of the 
Lives of the Sixty-three Famous Men who are 
enumerated in the Jains’ history of the universe, 
continues to pile up most excellent punya. Five of 
the ten parvans of the work have now been pub- 
lished (earlier volumes are Gaekwad’s Oriental 
Series, 51 and 77). The proportion of the bulk of 
these to the whole is unknown to me; probably 
one-half would not be too far out. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Johnson will be able to complete the 
publication of the translation; she informs me 
that the printing of the next volume is under way. 

That this is an important work, and that not 
merely for students of Jainism, is clear to all who 
have examined the translation at all closely. It is 
a treasure-house of information about Jain dogma 
and mythology. But it is also a source of invalu- 
able parallels to students of Hindu poetical prac- 
tice and of the folklore of India. Winternitz (A 
History of Indian Literature 2. 505 [1933], in an 
addition to what he had already written about the 
work in his Geschichte der indischen Litteratur 
2.328-9 [1920]) had already recognized that 
Hemacandra’s claim to have composed a mahd- 
kivya was justified by its many kavya passages; 
the parvans translated in this volume contain many 
such. My own excursions into the kavya-literature 
have usually led me with profit to the Trisasti° 
insofar as it was available in Dr. Johnson’s trans- 
lation. I would refer to passages drawn from it in 
my papers on the sinduvdra (Univ. of Calif. Pub. 
in Classical Philology 12. 333-46) and on the 
strangling figs (ibid. 13. 345-70). I regret that in 
the latter paper (345-6) I was not able to refer to 
4.7.373 (translated in this volume, p. 192) which 
mentions the fig-wasps within the fruit of the 
banyan (they are here identified under the general 
term krmi ‘ insect’) :* 


ee 


*I am indebted to Dr. Johnson for sending me a tran- 
Script of the text of this verse. 
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bahih katham cid yady etat prarocyeta tatha ’pi hi 
naiyagrodham phalam iva madhye krmikulaékulam 


‘Even if this [body] should please to some extent 
outside, yet it is like the fruit of the banyan which 
is filled full of insects within.’ 


Folktale studies, too, have led me to the Trisasti°. 
I would refer tu the motif of cooking food by 
utilizing body-heat (JAOS 67.2-3), which I 
found in Trisasti® 1. 2. 924-84 and also in tales 
told by my Kota informant (Kota Texts 10. 3 and 
21.76). In the same paper I might have referred 
to the Trisasti® version of the story of King Sibi 
and the dove (5. 4. 253-313; pp. 291 ff. and 344). 

The volume is excellently printed by the Baptist 
Mission Press, Calcutta. The only fault that I can 
find, a somewhat ungracious criticism, is that the 
indexes, full as they are, are not full enough. 
There is, e.g., no entry under the word banyan, 
and the reference to the fig-wasps in banyan fruits 
was found only accidentally. 

I look with impatience to the appearance of the 
remaining volumes of the translation. 

I am hopeful also that some day within my 
scholarly lifetime the text of the work will be 
easily available. Apart from Dr. Johnson’s own 
copy there seems to be no complete copy in this 
country of the Bhavnagar edition published in 
1905-9 (see my Union List of Printed Indic Texts 
and Translations in American Libraries, item 
4188) ; it is out of print and unobtainable in India. 
The new edition by the Atmananda Sabha, Bhav- 
nagar, was interrupted by the war and has not yet 
been resumed. Dr. Johnson herself tells us (viii) 
that she has been under ‘the necessity of virtua!ly 
re-editing the text’ on the basis of 4 number of 
manuscripts. One would not like to see her labors 
wasted and Sanskrit scholars indefinitely deprived 
of the text without which the translation of this 
important work loses some of its value. Though 
she writes me privately that she feels that her time 
can be spent to greater advantage and that she does 
not intend even to print the text that could be 
printed now without further work on the manu- 
scripts, may one hope that she will reconsider her 
decision ? 


M. B. EMENEAU 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Marco Polo. Itinerarium. Antverpiae, 1485. Fac- 
simile reproduction edited by SHinosu Iwa- 
MURA. Pp. 148. With appendix: Manuscripts 
and printed editions of Marco Polo’s Travels. 
By Snutnosu Iwamura. Pp. 24. Tokyo: 
NATIONAL Diet Liprary, 1949. 


This attractive little book contains the facsimile 
reprint of a rare incunable. At first sight it ap- 
pears to be a bibliophilic curiosity for the apprecia- 
tion of friends and collectors of rare books, in which 
case little could be said about it beyond a simple 
bibliographical announcement. But the reprint of 
this old edition of Marco Polo’s book also repre- 
sents an inducement to the study of one of its 
most successful versions, i.e., the Latin transla- 
tion ex vulgari lombardico sermone from a lost 
original, undertaken in the author’s lifetime by 
the learned Dominican P. Francesco Pipino of 
Bologna. This text is important not only because 
of the marginal notes written by Columbus on a 
copy of the same edition preserved in Seville, but 
mainly because most of the students of geography 
and cosmography in the late Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance relied on this Latin version for a dis- 
cussion and completion of the traditional descrip- 
tion of the world. In fact, many translations into 
several European languages and some retransla- 
tions into Latin and Italian were more or less 
directly based on this text, which, on the whole, 
is a fairly faithful, if abbreviated, version of an 
almost authentic original. 


Despite its former importance Pipino’s trans- 
lation has never been reprinted since the 17th 
century, and it has received little attention in the 
modern efforts towards a reliable edition of Marco 
Polo’s book. The present facsimile of the Antwer- 
pian incunable may also revive an interest in 
Pipino’s work, the critical value of which was 
lowered by the attempt of the Dominican friar 
to transform Marco’s book into an apologetical 
treatise and edifying reading. While this trend 
corresponds, on the one hand, with the intentions 
of his superiors, as stated in his preface, and with 
their wish to promote an increased missionary 
activity among the infidels, it seems very probable, 
on the other hand, that the author himself ap- 
proved of this pious interpretation of his work. 
One of the most misleading mistakes commonly 
made in its appreciation is the designation of 





Marco Polo as a merchant. In reality he was never 
engaged in any trade whatsoever. While in Asia 
he traveled in the suite of a papal embassy to the 
Great Khan and later on as an imperial function- 
ary and envoy. Back in Venice after an absence of 
twenty-five years he did not settle down as a busi- 
nessman. but is said to have participated with other 
Venetian patricians in Andrea Dandolo’s naval 
expedition as gentleman-commander of a galley 
equipped at his own expense. He always liked to 
present himself and the elder Polos as Venetian 
noblemen and imperial dignitaries, interested in 
all kinds of Asiatic products, it is true, but re- 
garding themselves as lay missionaries and cham- 
pions of the faith. Pipino suppressed the heretical 
version of the Adoration of the Magi and the 
praise of Sakyamuni, but both the Dominican friar 
and the Venetian traveler heartily agreed in curs- 
ing Mohammed and in despising the ‘ idolaters’ 
of China and India. Conversely, while Pipino was 
always interested in the products of the East, Marco 
Polo also showed great interest in the religious 
aspects of Asia, Christian as well as Mohammedan 
and pagan, and never failed to mention the creed 
of the peoples and tribes described in his book. 
The revaluation of Pipino’s version in the edi- 
tor’s appendix to this reprint should have started 
with an examination of the criteria followed by 
the friar in digesting the original text. Moreover, 
it would have been appropriate and useful to give 
a list of the many printing mistakes and editorial 
blunders of this mcunable, which even distorts the 
name of the translator into a ‘frater Franciscus 
Pipuri.’ Instead Mr. Iwamura filled his biblio- 
graphical appendix with a compendious descrip- 
tion of manuscripts and printed editions of what 
he improperly calls Marco Polo’s ‘ Travels’ or 
‘Itinerarium.’ And since this task always implies 
the discussion of the reasons for the existence of 
so many different versions of Marco Polo’s report, 
the editor supposes that it was taken down from 
the author’s dictation by several persons in the 
Genoese prison or in Venice. This conjecture 
would supplant the traditional assumption of one 
basic text dictated, in 1298, to Rustichello (or 
Rustician), the French-writing, professional story- 
teller from Pisa, and then abridged or augmented 
by different scribes or compilers. But if Iwa- 
mura’s assumption could justify the additions to 
the oldest extant versions of the book, it would 
hardly explain its gradual impoverishments, of 
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which Pipino’s edition gives many characteristic 
examples. 

The whole question cannot be discussed on a 
simple suggestion, but presupposes sound text 
criticism, as carried out by Luigi Foscolo Bene- 
detto, Rev. A. C. Moule, Paul Pelliot, and N. M. 
Penzer. As to the principal editions of Marco 
Polo’s book listed in this appendix, Charignon’s 
reprint should have been mentioned despite Pel- 
liot’s severe criticism (T‘oung Pao 25 [1927]. 
156 ff.). Olivieri’s excellent edition of the early 
Italian version (2nd ed., Bari, 1928) likewise de- 
served to be mentioned in this context. In a re- 
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print of this bibliographical appendix the story of 
Marco Polo’s captivity should be stripped of some 
of its picturesque but fanciful features. Nor 
should the Italian title ‘Il Milione’ be explained 
by the allegedly prodigal use of this word in the 
narrative where it never appears. The word proba- 
bly stands for Emilione, the vernacular nickname 
of the author or his family (Ca’Milioni), but not 
of his book. The correction of some obvious mis- 
prints would improve this unpretentious but useful 
appendix. 
LEONARDO OLSCHKI 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 





Guillaume Boucher. A French Artist at the Court 
of the Khans. By Leonarpo OtscHKI. Pp. 
125, 10 illustrations and a map of Asia. 
Baltimore: THe JoHNS Hopkins PREss, 
1946. 

Early travellers reported on the Europeans they 


found in various parts of Central Asia under 
Mongol rule. In their bulk of interesting notes 


these short hints have left just a shadowy impres- 


sion. Olschki has systematically collected the 
available data on one of these men, the Parisian 
master Guillaume Boucher, who worked in the 
Mongolian capital under the Khans Kuyuk and 
Mangu. This piece of biographical study proves 
that it is well worth while to devote attention to 
these foreigners at the Mongol court. The book 
is a masterpiece of careful reconstruction and gives 
not only a fairly complete biography of the artist 
but also an analysis of his works. Here, Olschki 
touches upon the religious situation in the Mongol 
empire, on the relations of this Western Christian 
with Eastern, Nestorian Christians and adherents 
of other religions, and upon the intrigues of these 
different religious and ethnic groups and the atti- 
tude of the Mongol rulers toward them. 

A large part of the book is devoted to a study 
of Mangu Khan’s “magic fountain” which was 
built by Boucher. This drinking fountain in the 


form of a large tree was regarded by contempo- 
raries as one of the marvels of the Mongol court. 
Olschki shows that the tree was an important sym- 
bol among practically all shamanistic peoples of 
Central Asia, in that it played a rdle in Buddhism, 
and most of all in the genealogical tradition of the 
Mongol ruling family itself. In connection with 
the multitude of religious beliefs in the Mongol 
empire, it is interesting to note the remark of 
L. Ligeti! that, according to Cuvayni, an inscrip- 
tion found at Ordu-balik during the reign of 
Ogédei brought the Uigur genealogical tale, in 
which a couple of trees plays a prominent rdle, 
into relationship with Manicheism. Olschki fol- 
lows all these lines and especially tries to trace the 
knowledge of European technology in the famous 
work of Boucher. This discussion then leads into 
a study of the spread of technology over Asia? 
under the Mongol regime. In all these areas the 
book transgresses by far the limits of an ordinary 
biography and leads into problems of high general 
interest. 


W. EBERHARD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


BERKELEY 





1L. Ligeti, Bilinmiyen I¢-Asya (Istanbul, 1946), pp. 
254-255. 

*H. Franke in his review of Olschki’s book (Oriens, 
Vol. 3, No. 1, 1950, pp. 135-36) added a few interesting 
remarks to this point. 
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EMIL SIEG 


Emil Sieg, Professor Emeritus of Sanskrit at the 
University of Géttingen, died on January twenty-third, 
1951, after a brief illness which necessitated two con- 
secutive emergency operations, from the second of which 
he was unable to recover. 

Professor Sieg was born at Breitenteich (Kreis Anger- 
miinde, Brandenburg), August 12th, 1866, of a landed 
Prussian family. He studied at the Universities of 
Berlin (where he was a classmate, under Andreas, of 
Professor C. D. Buck), Tiibingen, Munich, and finally 
Géttingen. He began his career as Privatdozent at the 
University of Berlin in 1896, was called to Kiel as 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Linguistics in 
1909, and finally to Géttingen in 1920 as the successor 
of his old teacher Hermann Oldenberg. 

Sieg’s earlier publications were largely in the Vedic 
field (Bhiradvajasiksi in 1892, Sagenstoff des Rigveda 
in 1902, etc.). In 1907, however, he and his younger 
colleague, Siegling, began their study of the manuscript 
remains in the hitherto ‘unknown languages’ brought 
back to Berlin by the Turfan expedition of Griinwedel 
and von Le Coq. And in 1908 appeared in SBBAW their 
first study, Tocharisch, die Sprache der Indoskythen, 
which definitely established the Indo-European character 
of Tocharian, distinguished clearly between the two dia- 
lects, ‘A’ and ‘B,’ and furnished a firm basis for the 
further development of Tocharian philology both in 


Germany and abroad. Since that time, the interested 
scholarly world has been familiar with the names of 
Sieg and Siegling as almost synonymous with Tocharian 
research. In 1921 appeared the first volume of the 
Tocharische Sprachreste (dialect A); in 1931 (with 
Wilhelm Schulze) the monumental Tocharische Gran- 
matik; and in 1949, three years after the death of the 
younger collaborator, appeared the second volume of the 
Sprachreste (the first of the Berlin B texts, cf. the 
JOURNAL, 70. 130 ff.). 

Sieg’s successor to the chair of Sanskrit at Géttingen, 
Professor Ernst Waldschmidt, is left in charge of the 
Tocharian materials at Géttingen, and to him falls the 
responsibility of continuing the publication of the re- 
maining texts. I have the greatest confidence that, with 
the support of his colleague Professor W. Krause and 
with the able assistance of Mr. Werner Thomas, Pro- 
fessor Sieg’s pupil and assistant in later years, he will 
bring this work to completion in a manner worthy of 
the memory of a great master. 

In the passing of Emil Sieg not only have we lost a 
great philologist and linguist, a man who linked the 
best traditions of late nineteenth century German schol- 
arship with those of the mid-twentieth, but also those 
of us who were privileged to know him have lost an ever 
kind and helpful friend. 


GEoRGE S. LANE 
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THE XXIInp INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ORIENTALISTS 


ISTANBUL, SEPTEMBER 15-22, 1951 


The chairman of the Organizing Committee of the 
XXIInd International Congress of Orientalists, Pro- 
fessor Zeki Velidi Togan, announces that meetings will 
be held September 15-22, 1951, in Istanbul. There will 
be fifteen sections of the Congress: 1. Ancient Orient; 
2. Ancient Anatolia; 3. Semitic Studies; 4. Islamic 
Studies; 5. Far East; 6. Central Asia; 7. Turcology; 
8. Indology; 9. Iranian Studies; 10. Christian Orient; 
11. Old Testament; 12. African Studies; 13. Egyptology; 
14. Byzantino-Islamic Studies; 15. Islamic Art. 


-— 


The organization of the Congress and of its different 
sections, the general outline of the program, information 
concerning excursions, exhibitions, traveling conditions, 
accommodations, etc. will be published shortly. 

Those who wish to present a communication to the 
Congress are urgently requested to send in their papers. 
These papers should be accompanied by a summary, 
which will be printed in the final program. Letters of 
registration, enquiries and suggestions should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Congress, Dr. Biilent 
Davran, Istanbul University, Bayezit, Istanbul, Turkey. 





<< 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


The Reference Department published in August and 
September 1950, in mimeographed form, three annotated 
bibliographies on Korea, of publications in Western lan- 
guages, publications in the Russian language, and pub- 


lications in Far Eastern languages, and in December 
1950, an annotated bibliography entitled Indochina: 
A Bibliography of the Land and People. They are ob- 
tainable from the Card Division at $1.10, 65 cents, $1.15, 
and $2.50 respectively. 
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